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J O $5; Mishawaka Ind: N S $25; Richmond Cal: 
F B $5; Adams Mass: C N $5; Perth Amboy N J: 
N N $1; Oak Park Ill: J M $3; Brooklyn N Y: M I 
$5 T C $5; Bellevue Ohio: M K $1; Morgan City La: 
L M $1; Rome N Y: J B $1; Butler Ind: M W $3; 
Pine Orchard Conn: M Q $10 M S $1 M D $1 BG $1 
C O $2 N Q $2 M Q $1.75 M R $.50 M B $.50 M O $.25; 
La Grange Ill: M H $1.25; Hoboken N J: N N $1; 


Borden Ind: B R $1; St. Meinrad Ind: N N $1; Mobile 
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THANKSGIVING 


I wish to return thanks for two spiritual favors and 
two temporal favors received from the Sacred Heart, 
through the intercession of Our Blessed Mother and 
St. Anthony, and for which I promised publication if 
received.—Chicago. 





Child Jesus 


ELIZABETH VOSS 
Come let us see this gentle child 
His love in eyes that speak so mild; 
Let us hear his lips that mutely plead 
To live for Him in purest deed; 
With love in hearts that true are held, 
To keep for Him unequalled; 
Then taking His abode with us 
Our great and loving Jesus. 
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Impressions of the Eucharistic Congress 


In the July-August number of Der Eucharistische 
Voelker-Bund, published at Vienna, Rev. Anton Pun- 
tigam, S. J., chief director of the International Eucha- 
ristic League, gives expression to the great happiness 
that was his in being able to attend the International 
Eucharistic Congress at Rome in May of this year. 
The promoters and the other members of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic League will rejoice to hear that 
their chief director thought especially of them during 
the Congress, that he prayed for them in all the holy 
places that he visited, and that in his audience with 
Pius XI, who blessed not only those present but all 
who were dear to them, he included them all among 
those on whom the Holy Father bestowed his paternal 
blessing. 

Our Holy Father, he says, is a man of venerable 
appearance, sympathetic and calm. Paternal goodness, 
modesty, and a mild earnestness rest on his somewhat 
pale countenance, I did not see him smile, even when 
the people received him with acclamations of joy. His 
burden seems to weigh heavily upon him. 

Some 60,000 people from all parts of the globe 
gathered for the International Eucharistic Congress. 
With what shouting and waving of handkerchiefs they 
greeted the Holy Father at his first appearance among 
them. 

What a spectacle presented itself at the Papal Mass 
in St. Peter’s. Father Puntigam entered this grand 
cathedral of the universe as early as 6 a. m. so as to 
Secure a suitable place from which to assist at the 
sacred ceremonies. He tells us that he was near the 
high altar. At 9 o’clock silver trumpets announced 
the approach of the Holy Father. The many thou- 
sands present in the sacred edifice clapped their hands 
and shouted their evvivas of “Long live Pius XI,” much 
after the manner of the Hosannas shouted by the mul- 
titudes at the triumphal entry of the Savior into Jeru- 
Salem. The faces of the multitude shone with joy, all 


eyes were turned towards the Father of Christendom, 
as he was borne into the mighty church. The Papal 
Mass that followed was the most elevating and gor- 
geous spectacle that could be imagined. Here one ex- 
periences what it is to be a child of the Church; he 
feels the grace and the power of the Holy Ghost, who 
is depicted on the only stained-glass window in the 
apse of St. Peter’s. 

Impressive, too, was the night of adoration in St. 
Peter’s. Thousands of men and youths spent the silent 
hours of the night before the tabernacle in adoration, 
prayer and song. At the solemn hour of midnight the 
Holy Father celebrated Mass and, assisted by eight 
other bishops, he distributed Holy Communion for a 
whole hour. Touching also was the Communion of the 
children in the Colosseum. There the Holy Sacrifice 
was offered up in the very same arena on which many 
thousands of martyrs had shed their blood for Christ. 
The galleries from which the heathen emperors were 
wont to gaze with delight upon the bloody spectacle 
were now filled Christians, priests and bishops. 

The grandest picture that the Eucharistic Congress 
presented was the monster procession in which the 
Blessed Sacrament was borne. The procession moved 
from St. John Lateran’s to, and around, the Colosseum. 
Benediction was given from beneath the arch of Con- 
stantine built more than sixteen centuries ago. The 
procession was made up entirely of boys, youths, men, 
religious, priests, bishops. There were probably half 
a million onlookers, who greeted their Savior in the 
Holy Eucharist with clapping of hands and fervent 
ejaculations. Only at Rome is such a demonstration 
possible. 

In concluding, Father Puntigam says that Christ 
alone can reconcile the nations, unite them, and make 
them truly happy. Therefore, at Rome the Internation- 
al Eucharistic League is looked upon with favor and 
is fully appreciated. He was encouraged, he says, by 
competent authority to continue his efforts in spreading 
the League everywhere. It was expressly declared that 
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the League is in perfect accord with the spirit and 
wishes of the Holy Father. Moreover, there are pros- 
pects of a great future in store for the I. E. L. 

We, therefore, cordially invite those of our readers 
who have not yet done so, to join the ranks of those 
who are united in the I. E. L. to labor by prayer, word, 
and example for peace and harmony among Catholics, 
for the return to the Church of all Protestants, and 
for the conversion of all who have never been baptized. 
This is the threefold object of the International Eu- 
charistic League for the union of all men in Christ— 
“that they all may be one.” A brief daily offering, 
which may be made in a few words, and an occasional 
Mass heard and Holy Communion received is all that 
is required of members. So little is required of the 
individual that it will not cause the slightest incon- 
venience to even the busiest man. Send in your appli- 
cation at once to the editor of THE GRAIL. Become a 
missionary at home by helping to spread the League. 
Remember that the League does not take up collec- 
tions. It exacts no fees or dues. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hitary DeEJEAN, O. S. B. 











Beyond the Horizon 


This month thousands of our Catholic youth will 
flock to our colleges and universities to gather there 
the inestimable treasure of a higher Catholic educa- 
tion. Thousands also will stay at home to put forth 
their energies in the factory, the apprentice shop, or 
to fritter away their time in idleness. Who can help 
thinking of the future of these two classes of young 
men and women? 

It is true, indeed, that the acquisition of a higher 
education is by no means necessary for salvation. We 
grant, moreover, that as an element to future success 
it may not be essential in many cases. And the ques- 
tion of means to defray its expenses may be a very 
serious one. But we must all of us call to mind the 
grand purpose of our existence and the means we 
must make use of to fulfil this purpose—the glory of 
God and the spread of His Kingdom. Now, more than 
ever, it is the educated layman who has a very impor- 
tant vocation in the plans of God’s Providence. Es- 
pecially in our own country, opportunities for Catholics 
both for personal advancement and for immense spirit- 
ual good abound on all sides—but for none more than 
for those who are able to meet the emergencies of 
life with an education both broad and solid. Fifty 
years ago our fathers with their mere natural talents 
and abilities were able to cope fairly well with the 
problems of life. Now, however, with the advance 
and spread of education, one would be almost fatally 
handicapped without a more liberal training. Our 
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country is still a democracy in so far as there is equal 
chance for all to acquire leadership among their fel- 
low men, to reap the advantages of talent and meri- 
torious industry, to lessen the power of evil influences 
in the nation and to safeguard thé sacredness of our 
liberty, our institutions, and our worship. Yet it is 
the college man above all who is able best to seize 
hold of these opportunities and to wield an influence 
that shall be productive of so much good. 


As regards the financial side of an education, though 
this presents a real difficulty, yet it is a difficulty 
which, like so many others, if manfully grappled, turns 
out to be less in magnitude than was anticipated. A 
bit of economizing on the part of parents, a bit of 
energy and resourcefulness on the part of the stu- 
dent himself both at college and especially during vaca- 
tion, will go far towards solving the money question. 
Many and many a poor scholar might relate his bat- 
tles with such obstacles and his story would sound like 
a tale of ancient romance to those who are content to 
sit by and watch the tide of progress go past them. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way” may be antiquated 
and threadbare, yet it contains a copious amount of 
wisdom none the less. 


Protecting American Ideals 


The “Denver Catholic Register” prints in its issue 
of August 3, the explanation of the work of the K. 
of C. Historical Commission given by John R. Reddin, 
supreme master of the Fourth Degree at the supreme 
convention of the order held at Atlantic City. We 
wish that all readers of THE GRAIL could understand 
the importance of the work undertaken by this com- 
mission. 

For the past thirty years or more, and especially 
since the beginning of the recent war, an insidious 
campaign has been carried on by unpatriotic forces in 
this country to belittle the greatest event of all our 
history, the American Revolution. They seek to lower 
in our estimation the great heroes who made our coun- 
try free, to question their motives and means, to dis- 
tort facts and minimize the evils we had to suffer, and 
to put over all our efforts a suspicion of injustice. The 
purpose given out for this propaganda is the interna- 
tionalizing of English speaking races, universal broth- 
erhood and other such sentiment. But the result is far 
more serious and disastrous, for if such ideals be im- 
planted in the hearts of Americans, then we should 
inevitably lose sight of our great American ideals of 
liberty, democracy, vigor, and manliness; the great 
safeguard of our rights, the Constitutions would come 
to be slighted and disregarded for foreign ideals, the 
sacred rights of states and individuals would be trod- 
den upon and merged into the central power of the 
federal government. Such disastrous effects have ut 
fortunately already made their appearance among 
and we are menanced on all sides by agitation for 
federal contro] of schools to the abolition of our pare 
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chial institutions. Who can tell what further losses 
our country might sustain if such propaganda be con- 
tinued? 

The Knights of Columbus have done a great work 
in the protection of our American ideals despite the op- 
position they have met with on all sides by the powers 
behind this unpatriotic campaign. They have been ac- 
cused of rewriting history from a Catholic viewpoint 
and to the interest of the Catholic Church. Such an 
accusation is given the lie by the fact that the first 
prize for the best essay on an American topic was 
awarded to a Protestant, Professor Samuel Bemis, head 
of the department of history in Whitman College, Wal- 
la Walla, Wash. The only purpose of the Knights was 
to point out the omissions and falsifications in our text- 
books of history and, by offering suitable prizes, to 
induce the historical talent of this country to investi- 
gate the truth of the matter, and to narrate American 
history without any shadow of prejudice and without 
any purpose of propaganda. It is extremely provi- 
dential that such an organization with the powerful 
means at its disposal should put forth its efforts in 
a cause so worthy and so productive of universal good 
for their Church and their country: 


Smirking 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


CONOCLAST, far-famed shatterer of shams 

and shameless follies, heave thou a heavy 
hammer o’er thy head, and strike from out this 
generation all that which smirketh and sim- 
pereth in our midst. 

And what is it, pray tell, to smirk and sim- 
per? Fain would I make it known to thee,— 
not that thou mayst point to this or that and 
say, “behold there such a one,” nay, rather, 
that each one in his heart may speak with reso- 
lution, “of none such, with God’s help, will I 
myself become.” 

In words of strict defining, ’twere hard in- 
deed to tell what smirking is. A smile indeed 
it might be called, yet far, very far is it from 
that sweet and goodly smile wherewith chil- 
dren of no guile look up to you and meet your 
kindly words; far from our mother’s greeting 
smile, the smile of love to love, of God-like 
kindliness to human want, of honest joy and 
merriment; far from that smile of pleasure 
when friends meet, when geniality harkeneth 
to good humor and proper wit. Of none of 
these is smirking. 

Yet he that smirketh doth smile, not with 
sweet lips and godly, gladsome eyes, not for 
pure pleasure at another’s good, for mutual 
love or full joy or good-fellowship. Out of 
love, indeed, yet only then when vanity or self 
is gratified, when preening in the glamor of 
a crowd, when laudations raise up pride’s tem- 
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perature to bursting point, when one for loath- 
ing fain would scowl and glower, yet for re- 
spect of men, for hope of gain,to please the rich 
and great, doth gush and beam and smile; 
when with great outward righteousness one 
maketh much display of charity, of piety, and 
of religious zeal—when all the time the full 
heart’s charity hath eyes for self alone, its 
worship, zeal, and reverence directed not to 
God, but to oneself and one’s own interest. 

But is this sin a sin of our days only? Nay, 
do but look back, far back in ages past, and 
see it always, everywhere. Methinks that when 
proud Lucifer did fall victim to the dazzling 
splendor of his glory in high heaven, and nur- 
tured thoughts of when his throne should top- 
ple God’s own majesty, he must have smirked 
and simpered in the way of his angelic nature, 
and bade two-thirds of heaven’s hosts take up 
the fight for him. And when, decked out in 
serpent’s form, he gave mother Eve good greet- 
ings ‘neath the apple tree of Eden, and urged 
her on to taste the fruit and be as God in heav- 
en, how must he then have beamed and smirked 
with all the serpent’s and hell’s ugliness! 

Then when our dearest Lord, the Christ, did 
bless the earth with His sweet presence, He 
was all love and pity and forbearance towards 
men in all their varied wickedness, towards all, 
save for that odious brood of vipers, the smirk- 
ing, simpering Scribes and Pharisees, who 
made long prayers in streets and public places, 
whose zeal for outward law extended to the 
most minute observance, yet all the while they 
stopped at nought whereby they might bring 
to themselves fame, glory, wealth, and prefer- 
ment. Need we then wonder that the sincere, 
humble heart of Christ did swell with wrath 
divine at sight of such abomination? 

And yet the sin goes on. E’en to this day 
doth the fat tribe of them that smirk and sim- 
per people the earth and rouse the indignation 
of all true honest men. Ye clouds above, rain 
down for us a copious race of men whose smile 
and look and voice and walk hath in them 
nought but truth and manly honesty, for this 
is the generation of them that seek Him, that 
seek the face of God. 


Furrows | 
RACHEL BEISER 


My mother has three furrows long and deep, 
Far stretched across her brow; 

One grooved there by the tears she did not weep, 
Remembering her vow; 

One wrought unnoticed in the dark unyielding hours 
When high her courage flamed; 

The last placed by the Power of Powers, 
A laurel for His famed. 
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Secrets Will Out 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


HE Young Ladies Literary Club was gath- 

ering in the parish hall for its regular ses- 
sion. As the crowd grew the fads of society and 
the doings of society people were the topic of 
conversation preliminary to the literary dis- 
cussions. An unusual event of recent occurrence 
had set the tongues of busybodies wagging. Gos- 
sip was rife. 

“It was perfectly horrid of the old thing to 
say the least,” came through the half open door. 

“Yes, indeed! a serious breach of courtesy,” 
cried Margaret Tone excitedly. 

“More than that, the very height of impru- 
dence,” corrected Mary Lane. 

“Well! well! What’s all the flurry about?” 
our non-Catholic friends to slight us for it,” 
commented Rose Archer, who always reen- 
forced her assertions with a reason of some 
kind or other. 

“Well well! What’s all the flurry about?” 
asked Father Gilbert who suddenly appeared 
in the hall. A hush fell upon the assembly. Faces 
turned from crimson to pale and back again. 
To have a guilty conscience, especially when 
caught in the act, is not an altogether pleasant 
sensation. 

“Oh, we were just discussing a piece of tact- 
lessness on the part of Marjory Lear,” Rose 
finally mustered up the courage to say. “We 
simply could not pass it by.” 

“Aren’t you giving her a rather unfair deal, 
condemning her when she is not able to defend 
her side of the question?” 

“T doubt whether her side will stand any de- 
fense when it is aired in the light of prudence,” 
Mary retorted snappishly. “How could she make 
a man like Mr. Deere wait on the street while 
she went into the church for a visit? It is all 
right enough to make a visit but it should not 
inconvenience others, least of all non-Catho- 
lics.” 

“My, how easily you girls can be scandalized 
at what may turn out to be the seed of a rich 
harvest. Now listen! Some years ago the saint- 
ly Bishop Rudiger of Linz was instructing 
an educated lady, a convert, on the Real Pres- 
ence. She listened attentively to the explana- 
tions. The following evening shé hid in the 
church to see whether the bishop really prac- 
ticed what he taught. Believing himself alone, 
he approached the altar with great reverence. 
His bearing, genuflections, posture, portrayed 
such expression of living faith that her fears 
and misgivings were dispelled. The next day 
she told that she was firmly convinced of the 


real presence in the Holy Eucharist, but that 
it was not his words but his example that had 
removed the difficulty. In like manner other 
non-Catholics will more easily believe and draw 
the same conclusion if they see us make a vis- 
it to the church from time to time. 


“A person not of our faith once remarked 
that if he believed that God was really there 
on the altar he should not be able to tear him- 
self away from the place. Upon his return from 
a visit to Rome, the rector of a certain seminary 
was asked what had pleased him most on the 
trip. ‘The sight of the Holy Father before the 
Blessed Sacrament,’ was his reply.” 

“But, Father, we are not saying anything 
against a visit,” was Mary’s second attempt at 
an apology. Her companions nodded assent. 

“I understand perfectly well, but your very 
offense at poor Marjory’s act proves that you 
do not sufficiently grasp the import of the Holy 
Eucharist to us. We should not only attend 
Mass and receive Holy Communion but we 
should also pay an occasional visit to the lone 
Prisoner in the tabernacle. How many are 
there that go to beg of their fellow men who 
haven’t either the means or the will to give 
them relief. But the lone Prisoner says: ‘Come 
to me all you that labor and are burdened and 
I will refresh you.’ St. Alphonsus acknowl- 
edges that for his call to the higher life he 
was indebted to the visits he made to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament while he was still out in the 
world.” 


The members of the ciub were beginning to 
get nervous and to fidget around until Grace 
Baker finally said: “Father, you don’t under- 
stand us yet.” 

“I think I do. In your estimation Marjory 
should not have made that particular visit. 
Possibly she was following the excellent advice 
of the Venerable Carmelite Brother of the In- 
fant Jesus.” 

“He surely didn’t tell anyone to do what she 
did,” Margaret pouted. 

“You’re mistaken. Whenever he passed be- 
fore a church in which the Blessed Sacrament 
was kept, he could not refrain from entering to 
visit his Lord, saying: ‘It is not becoming for 
a friend to pass before the door cf a friend 
without entering at least to salute him and ex- 
change a word.’ This might have been Marjo- 
ry’s principle too, and besides, she undoubt- 
edly gave him some explanation of the motive 
that prompted her action.” 
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“But people will talk about it,” was the fear 
to which Rose gave expression. 

“Yes, people often talk of things of which 
they know very little or nothing at all. They 
are bound to gossip as you were doing just now. 
In justice to Marjory, however, I advise you to 
let the matter rest until you know all the cir- 
cumstances and then wait for developments be- 
fore you pass judgment. It is true we must be 
tactful, but real tact is not measured by the 
standards of the world. You might do well to 
follow her example and pay an occasional visit 
to our Lord. I know working girls who share a 
part of their noon recess with their Master in 
the tabernacle. I notice men on their way to and 
from work who stop in to recommend them- 
selves and their own to the Good Samaritan. 
‘The Master is come and calleth thee,’ said 
Martha to her sister Mary when the Savior 
came to see them after the death of Lazarus. 
You encounter dangers, many are your troubles 
and needs. Why not go to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment occasionally and place them before Him 
who has the power to help in every necessity? 
Offer Him some little compensation for the 
unbounded love that He manifests by remaining 
continually in our midst.” 


Having impressed this lesson on his hearers, 
Father Gilbert left the hall. As the Club was 
now all out of sorts and the work of the evening 
could not be relished, the meeting was called off. 

With the thought that possibly Marjory Lear 
might have been wanting in tact on the occa- 
sion alluded to, the pastor awaited develop- 
ments. A day or two later an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Marjory called at the rectory 
to order a Mass for a very special intention. 

“Occasionally,” said the pastor, “I see work- 
ing people stop in at the church for a visit. 
Do any of your companions, Marjory, make 
visits too?” 

“Yes, Father, sometimes. That reminds me 
of an incident that happened recently. I was 
nearing the church on my way home. Mr. 
Deere, who is also employed in our office, hap- 
pened to be going the same way and he overtook 
me. What was I to do? It was time for my 
daily visit. A fierce struggle began. Should 
I omit the visit for today? What would he 
think of me? If I didn’t go in, what would the 
good Lord think of me for passing Him by 
without even a greeting? Couldn’t I make an 
exception just for this time? No, you coward, 
came the voice of conscience, and I obeyed. 
After begging Mr. Deere to excuse me that 
I might spend a few moments in the church, 
I felt so happy at the thought of having over- 
come myself, and I prayed with much greater 
fervor than usual.” 
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“There were probably some at the office the 
next morning who taunted you with being a 
pious girl, a goody-goody, and the like.” 

“Oh no! When I came out of the church I 
found Mr. Deere still waiting for me. He in- 
quired quite seriously what the purpose of my 
visit was. I explained the best I could our faith 
in the Real Presence and told him that I was 
accustomed to make a visit each day. He 
seemed much impressed but said little. And 
what do you think! Some days ago I saw him, 
and a Mason at that, enter the church, but I 
didn’t have the courage to ask what prompted 
him to do so. He is just about to make an ex- 
tended trip.” 

A year had intervened and the scandal that 
Marjory had given was now a thing of the 
past. The Club was assembled once more with 
Marjory and her younger sister Ethel in their 
midst. When the busy tongues began to lag, 
as if gathering momentum for a new onslaught, 
Ethel, who had often put her elder sister on 
pins and needles, burst out with: “Oh, girls, I 
know a great secret, but I dassen’t tell.” 

All eyes were turned on the speaker, who had 
pent up within her a burning secret that she 
could no longer keep to herself. 

Marjory blushed and looked daggers at the 
little rascal. 

“Out with it, Ethel,” urged Rose Archer, “we 
are just dying to hear it.” 

“But I promised not to tell.” 

“Well, we won’t tell,” the chorus shouted. 

Ethel felt that she had already gone too far, 
but she might give an evasive answer. 

“Somebody in this crowd is going to be bride 
before very long.” 

“Startling!” 

“O—oh od 

“Water!” cried a third, as each looked at the 
other to see who might be the victim. 

“Well, Ethel,” asked Mary Lane, “who is to 
be the fortunate husband?” 

“John Deere.” 


“What! A non-Catholic and Mason to marry 
one of us. Nothing doing,” said the confident 
Grace Baker. 

In spite of the embarrassing circumstances, 
the present opportunity was not altogether un- 
welcome to Marjory, who had been “put next” 
to the meeting of the Club of a year ago when 
Father Gilbert had walked in unannounced and 
taken them to task for gossiping about her lack 
of tact to John Deere. She had not shown 
herself a coward at that time nor would she 
do so now. 

“No, girls,” she spoke up with firmness, 
“John is not a Mason, but a convert of some 
months. And would you believe it, next to the 
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grace of God he ascribes his conversion to the 
‘lack of courtesy’ shown him on one occasion 
about a year ago when a certain person let him 
stand outside the church while she went in to 
pray. Girls, I am proud of John Deere, and he 
reciprocates my feelings of esteem.” 

“Bravo!” 

“Congratulations, Marjory!” said Mary Lane 
who had stigmatized the previous act as one of 
imprudence. 

Felicitations were showered on her who now 
bore the palm of victory and all went as merry 
as the proverbial marriage bells, which soon 
rang out to proclaim the joy of two more hearts 
that beat as one. 


Disintegrating Forces of the Family 
SISTER M. CELINA 


HERE is nothing which calls for greater 
admiration, nothing which brings man 
nearer in spirit to his Creator, than the true 
Christian home. Home! How freighted with 
inspiration is that mere word! Within the 


sanctuary of home the future dwellers in 
Christ’s kingdom are first taught to lisp the 
sweet names of Jesus and Mary. The ideas 
of social duties planted there are nurtured and 


fostered until they attain full growth and ripen 
into dominating principles that characterize the 
ideal citizen. 

The Church looks with pride upon multitudes 
of such homes whose families constitute her 
very lifeblood. She has always jealously guard- 
ed the sanctity of home life, and has sealed the 
love of husband and wife by declaring the in- 
dissolubility of their union. No wonder, then, 
that the dangers which constantly threaten its 
integrity fill her with anxiety. With tearful 
eye she watches the Christian family, cherished 
by her as a precious heritage from her Divine 
Founder, being robbed of those fair ornaments 
which constitute its essential worth. Nay, she 
must even stand by and see marriage itself 
stripped of its sacramental dignity and reduced 
to a mere social contract to be entered into 
or broken at pleasure. 

By its lax legislation regarding divorce, the 
State condones the evil, and at the same time 
encourages the entering upon rash marriages. 
The disastrous effects arising therefrom are 
only too well known. Furthermore, the State 
has dared to enter the very sanctuary of the 
home. Apparently with a view toward lighten- 
ing the burdens of families, it has usurped du- 
ties which belong exclusively to parents. The 
paramount right of education, which implies 
the right to select the means, is grossly violat- 
ed. Paternalism seems to be the goal which, 
if attained, will involve the family in ruin. 
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The gradual change in economic conditions 
which has made woman an important factor 
in industrial life, has notably affected the sta- 
tus of the family. While limiting, on the one 
hand, the traditional home industries, it has 
also greatly enlarged the sphere of woman’s 
activities. Opportunity was thus afforded for 
profitable work outside the home. The innova- 
tion grew rapidly, so that, at the present day, 
we find woman the competitor of man in al- 
most every phase of industrial life. Statistics 
alarm us when we consider how much they 
concern the family. There is evidence of a 
steady increase in the number of married wom- 
en who are wage earners, as also an increase 
in the number of those who are rendering them- 
selves physically unfit to undertake the bur- 
dens of family life. The dangers to the phys- 
ical and moral welfare of the family conse- 
quent on such a state of affairs are many. 
Conspicuous among them is the high death rate 
among infants. Children, for the most part, 
are sadly neglected. Their physical well-being 
receives only minimum attention. The State 
must necessarily suffer in the defective man- 
hood and womanhood resulting from such a 
condition. The Church likewise sustains a de- 
plorable loss. 

The lure of present-day commercialized a- 
musements furnishes no little ground for ap- 
prehension. Home is no longer the rendezvous 
of the family circle when the work and cares 
of the day are over. Theaters, dance halls, and 
similar attractions make-too strong an appeal. 
The appetite for sensational pleasures has been 
so quickened that to the children of the present 
generation, the quiet of home life is intolerable. 
The salutary influence of the home diminishes. 
The spirit of independence more openly asserts 
itself, crushing the once fair virtues of filial 
respect and obedience. 

The fact that the forces at work against the 
family are many and dangerous need not, how- 
ever, preclude the hope that the family will in 
the end come out victorious. The ideal family 
life is lived today in thousands, nay, in hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes where the poison 
of materialism has not gained entrance. When 
those interested in the welfare of nation, fam- 
ily, and individual realize that a return to 
Christianity is the sole remedy for existing 
evils, then, and then only, will they have ar- 
rived at the proper solution of the problem. 
Therefore, let us trust that Christ’s place in 
civil society may be recognized by the rulers 
of men, and that His spirit may guide the na- 
tion and people in their quest for the means 
to insure the true happiness of all. 
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For Better or Worse 


CLARE HAMPTON 


UANITA Allen sat on the deep-cushioned 

davenport before the fireplace in her living 
room, struggling with an intricate piece of tat- 
ting, which she constantly compared with the 
instruction book that lay in her lap. The thing 
just wouldn’t come right, somehow, and though 
she counted and recounted her loops and knots, 
which to all appearances seemed correct, yet 
the scallop obstinately hung awry. What was 
the matter with it? Must she unpick all those 
knots and begin over again? That would be 
hideous! Juanita had always hated ripping 
out things; her patience was not that elastic. 
She would run over in the afternoon and ask 
Mazie Dickinson to help her; Mazie was an 
expert tatter and would know exactly where the 
error lay. Perhaps she would even rip the 
scallop for her, and do it over. Yes, that would 
be best. Juanita liked anything so long as it 


went on smoothly; when there was any rip- 
ping out to do, or any dropped stitches to pick 
up, she usually got someone else to do it for her. 

With a weary sigh she laid the half-begun 


doily on the small mahogany end table at her 
elbow, and thought unhappily that the crooked 
scallop was like her married life—awry. Lean- 
ing her head back against the luxurious silk 
brocade, she gave herself up to gloomy thoughts. 
Why were she and her husband constantly at 
cross purposes? From the first her life with 
him had been one painful surprise after an- 
other. In the first place, he was not her origi- 
nal choice; she had married him in obedience 
to her father’s wish. He was second in her 
estimation, while Frank Dickinson had been 
first; they had both proposed at the same time, 
but Frank was not a Catholic, while John Al- 
len was. Immediately her father had put his 
foot down, stating that there would be no mixed 
marriages in his family. Juanita knew her 
parent and decided it was best to obey. Her 
friend Mazie’s taunt still rang in her ears— 
“You couldn’t have loved Frank very much, or 
you wouldn’t have given him up so easily, fa- 
ther or no father—Catholic or no Catholic.” 
Then Mazie had promptly appropriated him for 
herself. Mazie was not a Catholic. 

Juanita did not like to think of this phase 
of it; she never permitted herself any compari- 
son between Frank and John—she never even 
admitted to herself whom she had liked best, 
lest some demon of regret come to torture her. 
But, like a slow, relentless machine, life seemed 
gradually resolving itself into a realization of 
the very thing she had most dreaded—that she 


made a mistake in her choice. Two years had 
passed, and each added day seemed putting its 
own pressure to bear upon her, until she felt 
she must do something or go mad. No children 
had come to them in that time—John loved 
them, but she felt that they were an intoler- 
able burden and responsibility. He loved her— 
queer way, she thought with curling lip—he 
never forgot birthday or Christmas or anni- 
versary, and saw that she had a maid and did 
not have to work hard, and was very anxious 
and solicitous over her least cold or toothache. 
Once he had risen in the night and walked a 
mile in a snowstorm to a drugstore for aspirin 
tablets when she had a splitting headache, and 
when she had the “flu” and was sobbing in 
delirium all night long,he had picked‘her up out 
of bed like a baby, and paced the floor with her 
like a mother until he had soothed her to a 
quiet sleep. He was big, strong and broad 
shouldered, while she, frail and little, was but 
a light burden for him. And there were times 
when he was the most lovable boy imaginable 
—but then again, there were times when he 
was simply maddening. 

Every Sunday morning he insisted on her 
going to six o’clock Mass with him, when he 
knew she liked to sleep, and a later Mass would 
have done as well. If she refused to rise, he 
washed her face with icy water, lifted her up, 
and compelled her to dress. Then he was cranky 
about his food; the maid did not cook this 
or that right. Juanita must do it exactly ac- 
cording to John’s recipe; everything had to be 
timed to a nicety, or he would not eat it. Every 
morning he made her go down and get his 
newspaper, to read in bed before breakfast. 
If she grumbled, he retorted, “Is it too much for 
you? What have I got a wife for anyway? You 
don’t do anything else about the house.” Then 
he forbade her absolutely to go to the movies. 
“They are rotten,” he said. He compelled her 
to give up her girl friends. “It only leads to 
gossip,” he averred. “They are all married; let 
them stick to their homes, and you stick to 
yours. I’ll take you out wherever you wish to 
go.” 

But when did he wish to go? She had always 
been lively, full of fun, and intensely social; 
he liked to sit at home evenings in his slippers 
and smoking jacket, nodding over his news- 
paper. Most of the time he was silent and un- 
inclined to talk. Yet, one evening, when she had 
burst into tears over his silence and her loneli- 
ness, he had suddenly taken her in his arms, 
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and begged her to forgive his taciturnity. “It’s 
a deuced habit I have,” he excused. “‘You’ll have 
to learn to be an old lady and sit with me. 
You'll get used to me after awhile.” 

Mazie had always been her particular bosom 
friend. John did not approve of bosom friends. 
“They cause mischief,” was his reason. “After 
marriage, your husband is your bosom friend.” 
Most particularly had he abhorred Mazie. “She 
is worldly-minded and a little fly-about. I 
don’t want you to associate with her and im- 
bibe her ideas.” But right there Juanita re- 
belled. He might forbid anything else in the 
world, but she would not give up Mazie. So 
the friendship had gone on in secret—stolen vis- 
its, telephone calls and correspondence, which 
John knew nothing about. “He has no right to 
forbid such things,” stoutly maintained Juanita 
to herself, though to John she said nothing. 
Once, however, she had told these complaints 
to her father, but from him she got no sympa- 
thy. 

“John is right,” he said. “The movies are 
rotten, and you are better off without them, 
and no married woman should be constantly 
gadding about from friend to friend. It does 


lead to gossip. What do they talk about over 


their teacups? And I never approved much 
of that Larkin girl myself. (Larkin had been 
Mazie’s maiden name.) If he won’t talk in the 
evening, sit still and read; learn to get used 
to it; he’s been talking business all day and 
wants to be silent awhile. What you need, 
Nita, is something to keep you busy. John is 
too good to you; he doesn’t give you enough to 
do. What he ought to do is, dismiss the maid, 
and make you scrub and wash and sweep, with 
a few babies thrown in to keep you too occu- 
pied to permit any mischief to brew in your 
head!” 

Juanita had pouted and sniffed pettishly ; she 
had been the only girl in a family of boys. 
Being a man, she told herself, he naturally 
sympathized with the men but such ideas, to 
hor mind, were “radical” and “old-fashioned.” 
To him, her complaints seemed foolish and triv- 
jal, while to her, brooding in the solitude of 
her home, they loomed as large as mountains. 

Then there were books; John censored her 
reading as rigorously as ever a Sister Moni- 
tress oversaw the literature of her boarding 
school charges. Nita liked to be up on the 
modern books of the day, while John would 
not allow in the house anything which did not 
exactly measure up to his sense of fitness and 
propriety. 

“He treats me like a baby!” she complained. 
“As if I couldn’t judge for myself what is good 
literature and what not!” 
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Then there were other irritable occurrences, 
too numerous to mention—little things that 
come up out of nothing and end nowhere, only 
to be aggravated from molehills into mountains. 
John was not naturally irritable and cross, but 
he had odd whims and foibles, just like many 
another mother’s son, and, without dreaming 
that these would seem queer to another, living 
at close range, he demanded to be humored in 
them. Above all, John was a regular “he-man,” 
a “cave-man” on occasion, if need be, expecting 
implicit obedience to his mandates. He was 
not conceited—on the contrary, he was very 
quiet and retiring, but when he felt that a cer- 
tain thing was the right thing to do, he calmly 
overrode his wife’s opinion in the matter. 

But Nita was a “modern girl,” and felt that 
all this silly strictness, as she called it, was 
merely a form of selfishness and “old-fogey- 
ism.” For there was no denying it, John was 
an old-fashioned man. Sometimes she went 
back to her courtship days and remembered 
how this “masterfulness” had charmed her; but 
carried into her own home life, and seriously 
hampering her wishes and inclinations, she 
found it anything but pleasant. 

With an impatient gesture she rose, and, go- 
ing to her room, took from the bottom of a 
cedar chest, a book lent her by Mazie, which 
she dared not let her husband see. With a 
pout she sat down to devour it in secret, saying 
to herself that when she married she had not 
vowed away her personal liberty, and while 
the book could not be said to contain anything 
really objectionable, yet is was a “modern 
book” and John would be sure to disapprove 
of it. And if she persisted after his first warn- 
ing, he was quite likely to throw it into the fire, 
regardless of its cost. Yet, one good point was, 
that a few minutes after a tiff, he was as 
pleasant as ever. 


When she had been reading about fifteen 
minutes, the telephone suddenly rang. With 
a guilty start she jumped up, and then laid 
the book face down as she went to answer it. 
No doubt it was John. They had had a little 
difference that morning before he left, and she 
still felt raw over it. She had not yet learned 
the art of forgiving seventy times seven times. 
Yes, it was his voice. 

“You’re not angry, are you?” he asked with 
a little laugh. “Come down town and have 
lunch with me.” 

She put down the receiver and went upstairs 
to dress. It was always thus.- He was always 
making her angry and always thinking that 
he could make up for it by just smiling and 
looking pleasant, or buying something for her. 
She would rather have done without these 
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things and have him be more careful of her 
feelings in the first place. She was getting 
tired, she soliloquized resentfully, of having her 
heart jostled around like a football; she had 
forgiven him too many times already, and the 
forgiving somehow, seemed always to be on 
her side. She had tried to please him— had 
tried to obey his absurd commands, but there 
were some things which she felt were going 
too far. 

She met him downtown, and he approached 
her with a half-smile in his scrutinizing gaze. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. 

“Oh, anywhere suits me,” she replied with 
a weary air, which caused him to look up ques- 
tioningly as he touched the starter of his ma- 
chine. After luncheon, he bought her a ticket 
for “Lux Crucis,” then playing in one of the 
higher-class theaters, and bade her meet him 
at his office afterwards, and they would motor 
home together. As usual, he was trying to 
make up for the quarrel of the morning. 

That evening, at home, after they had 
supped, and Nita sat munching chocolates be- 
fore the fire, with the evening paper before her, 
John, who had gone upstairs “to clean up a 
bit,” called her. In his voice was that queer 
little hard note which she had come to know 
and dread, as portending trouble. “I wonder 
what’s up now?” she murmured, as she went 
to the foot of the stairs. 

“What is it?” she called to him. 

“Come up a minute,” he repeated. 

As she mounted the last step, she saw his 
reflection in the dresser mirror; he had a blue- 
bound book in his hand, and was turning over 
the pages and reading here and there. Also, 
there was a deep crow’s-foot between his brows. 

“Heavens!” she ejaculated under her breath. 
She had forgotten to put away Mazie’s book 
that morning before leaving! 

“My lady, where’d you get this?” he asked 
sternly. Juanita hated lying; she would go to 
any length to avoid it. But this had come so 
suddenly, she had no answer ready. She could 
not tell him Mazie had given it to her, for that 
would have betrayed their secret friendship, 
and one trouble was enough at one time. So 
she remained silent, assuming a hurt air. 

“Where'd you get it?” he reiterated. ‘“Won’t 
answer, eh? I’ve told you before about bring- 
~ such books into the house, haven’t 1? Oh— 

see!” 

He had looked at the fly-leaf, and there it 
was written as plain as day: “Mrs. Frank 
Dickinson, 143 Alwin Apartments.” 

He nodded his head with tightened lips. 

“So you’ve kept up your friendship with her 
in spite of what I said?” 
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Juanita was tempted sorely; a dozen plausi- 
ble lies presented themselves, but she impa- 
tiently shook them off. Why should she lie, she 
asked herself proudly. It would be like grov- 
elling. Besides, she was tired of hiding things, 
and, becoming suddenly reckless of consequenc- 
es, she raised her head and said quietly: 

“Yes, I’ve kept it up, because I feel that you 
have no right to forbid it, and I hope I am 
old enough to choose my own literature.” 

Then she walked coolly (or with the sem- 
blance of coolness) over to the window, and 


Jooked out. John became white to the lips; 


to think that she should thus coolly defy him, 
infuriated him beyond words. He suddenly 
hurled the book at her feet, and said in a voice 
that sounded ominous (as he intended that it 
should) : 

“Very well, young lady, if you think more 
of your friend and her ill-chosen literature than 
your own husband’s wishes, you may have 
them. I wash my hands of you. Tomorow you 
may pack your trunk and go where you like!” 

He had not meant the words; he merely 
wished to frighten her into obeying him—to 
give her a lesson. He did not dream that she 
would take him up on it. He left the room to 
shave. Juanita stood glassy-eyed, and scarce 
believed her ears. So it had come to this! 
He could say such words to her, whom he had 
begged on bended knee to marry him. He no 
longer wanted her! Tears suddenly stung her 
eyes, but she dashed them angrily away. It was 
the end; she had felt for weeks that it was 
coming. 

(Conclusion next month) 


Autumn 
LOLA BEERS MYSEN 


A melody of creams and browns and blues, 
Of russet reds; silver grays at dawn 
That wrap the woodland in filmy sheen, 
The gorgeous scarlet sumach berries cling 
On shadow-trees reflected in the lake, 
A bluebird roisterer streaks out in flight, 
A doe and fawn a graceful leaping make. 
Scotch-thistle puffs blown lightly here and there 
Now whiten the drab roadway with their down 
And’ yellow pollen dust-clouds fill the air 
From vagrant golden rod. Milkweed pods brown 
Have burst to silky plumage; the marsh is 
Redolent of sweet grass and Indian corn— 
The hills of prickly sweet fern; wintergreen, 
And marguerites of all their guesses shorn— 
Crushed choke-cherries, thorn apples, ripening nuts. 
The balsam drips with heavy dews of fall, 
Late song birds trilling in the wilderness 
With fluted notes are answering Autumn’s call! 
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Oberammergau—Home of the Passion Play 


The following charming letter, descriptive of Ober- 
‘ammergau, which nestles among the hills of Bavaria, 
renowned the world over for its famous Passion Play, 
although written in 1903 and never published before, 
will undoubtedly be read with interest at the present 
time.—EDITOR. 


S I am now in Munich and within a few 

hours of Oberammergau, I got an inspira- 
tion to leave my work and spend Sunday with 
the people made famous through their wonder- 
ful reproduction of “The Passion Play,” but 
which is really to these people a solemn and 
religious act without the slightest idea of an 
entertainment about it. 

I left Munich at 11-o’clock, and at two o’clock 
reached Mornau, a beautiful village situated on 
a Lake of the same name. Here I had luncheon 
and remained until 8 o’clock, enjoying the beau- 
ties of nature. A great mountain peak lifted 
its head above the low hanging clouds, and the 
snow trailed here and there down its sides un- 
til it was lost in the deep green of the hardy 
pine trees. The lake, clear as crystal and still 


as glass, mirrored in its cool depths a small 


island covered with trees and shrubs; a very 
bank of greenness. The valley was homelike 
and friendly with its long grass mingled with 
daisies, clover, and yellow primroses. 

I reached Oberammergau about 10 o’clock, it 
was quite dark and raining, but a comfortable 
“Bus” brought me to a hotel quite modern in 
its appointments. I quickly crept into the nice 
warm bed, and tucked the feathers around me, 
slept, and dreamed of everything in the world 
but Oberammergau. Next morning was again 
wet but cleared off later. The brightest day 
would not have pleased me half as well, as the 
grandeur of the scene, when the mist slowly 
rolled upward like a curtain on an immense 
stage, exposed the magnificent range of hills 
that almost enclose the valley. One peak towers 
far above the rest, its almost perpendicular 
front veined with slate-colored rock, and the 
dark evergreen trees running in lines and 
patches to its very summit, upon which stands 
a cross throwing its protecting shadow over the 
whole valley. This is the cross, the erection of 
which Stoddard has given us such an inter- 
esting account of in his lectures. On the op- 
posite side the hills are not so precipitous, but 
more rolling and clothed with verdure to the 
top. 

Through the centre of this delightful valley 
runs the beautiful Ammer, a rapid mountain 
stream, cool as the snows that gives it birth 
and clear as crystal. One branch is dammed 


and forced to work a water wheel for a small 
factory where the wood for the carvers is sawed 
and prepared for use. After this service it 
rushes on more rapidly than before and joins 
the main stream with an angry little purr 
which is probably its protest against menial la- 
bor. I could have remained all day watching 
the great mist-curtain rise and fall over‘‘Mount 
Kofel,” and listening to the chattering of the 
angry little Ammer, but the church bells ring- 
ing out on the clear Alpine air warned me that 
services were about to commence. So I left 
the magnificent temple whose walls are the 
tremendous Alps and whose roof is the firma- 
ment, and entered the temple built by hands. 

After all we are only human, and though 
we can sometimes rise so sublimely over earth 
that we can worship God in his immensity, yet 
most of us like better to meet him in “a house 
built by hands, our hands,”’ where we can creep 
closer to Him and say “Our Father,” and for- 
get that He is the God of the Universe. Since 
leaving the church of my childhood, I was never 
so much impressed with the presence of God 
as on entering the church in Oberammergau. 
The simple elegance of the structure, the solemn 
but not sad music, the wrapt devotion of the 
worshippers and the intelligence with which 
they followed the services was a perfect harmo- 
ny of prayer. 

As it was the Sunday following the feast of 
“Corpus Christi,” and as the solemn procession 
on that day had been deferred on account of 
the rain, there was a simple procession around 
the inside of the church. Only a few took part, 
perhaps two hundred, the church being quite 
large, these moved without difficulty. First a 
young boy, perhaps of fourteen years, probably 
a young. “John The Evangelist” or “Christus,” 
bearing a standard, then small boys of 6 and 7 
years, dressed in the pretty Tyrolese costume, 
gray and green, with a white and red sash 
tied over the shoulders and each bearing a 
lighted candle; then the little girls dressed in 
white, a bunch of mountain flowers in their 
hands, their flaxen hair combed back and 
crowned with white flowers. They were all 
straight-limbed and strong, as becomes the 
children of mountaineers, but it seemed to me 
they had not as much intellectual beauty as the 
children of our land. There was not much spec- 
ulation in their faces, perhaps none of them 
will ever have a deeper sorow than a few tears 
will wash away, or a joy that will ever approach 
the bounding line of pain. 

It is better so after all, they are in one way 
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equal to those whose joy runs in deeper chan- 
nels, for to them grief is also deeper. 

As the procession passed, among the four 
canopy bearers I was shown Meyer, the former 
“Christus” now old and quite gray, but still 
wearing that quiet dignity that singled him 
out from the rest of the villagers for that 
“great role.” Closing the procession was a 
number of old men, probably the oldest in the 
place. They carried small pennants and wore 
a peculiar cape with a decoration on the breast. 
They contrasted strikingly with the chubby 
faced little boys who walked in front. 

In church the women occupy one side and 
the men the other. A soldier’s uniform here 
and there gave a dash of color to the otherwise 
dark-clad congregation, for you must know the 
Austrian soldier is a very gorgeous creature; 
and this reminds me that this remote little vil- 
lage must also pay her tribute to the monster 
of militarism that holds all Europe in its power. 
As the old Grecians sent yearly a ship loaded 


‘with young girls to feed the Minotaur so does 


Europe send not a ship load, but millions of 
young men to feed the monster of military des- 
potism. In the bloom of his youth and the 
strength of his manhood, and above all, that 
period in his life when home influences are so 
necessary to the development of his nobler self ; 
he is thrown among strangers and exposed to 
all the degrading influences found in the lower 
life of the great cities, the habits of his boy- 
hood broken up, the things he held most sacred 
made a scoff and a ridicule, and to what end? 
that he may learn to walk straight, obey orders 
and kill his fellowman. I wonder if the young 
men who leave this peaceful valley return with 
the baptismal robe of their innocence, stained 
and torn from contact with the world, or does 
their strong earnest loyalty to God preserve 
them as the Hebrew boys were preserved in 
the furnace of fire. I hope the day will never 
come in our own dear America when our boys 
will be forced to sacrifice three of the best years 
of their lives in learning to be soldiers, to give 
up so much and get so little in return. 

The church here is well worthy of note, the 
style of architecture is Roman, it is of fair size, 
and the decorations which. are really very ar- 
tistic are all the work of the inhabitants. It 
is hard to believe, when looking at some of 
these beautiful statues full of life and grace, 
that they are of wood, cut in the mountains 
above and floated down the Ammer, and that 
the hands that carved them are resting quietly 
in the “Friedhof” without, or old and toil hard- 
ened, still handling feebly the accustomed tool. 

The space around the church is used as a 
burying ground and kept wonderfully clean and 
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orderly. The stones marking the graves are 
nearly all of white marble with gold lettering 
and of a style that is surprising considering 
the simple tastes of the people. Their church 
and their graveyard seems to be their greatest 
luxury. The graves are turned into little flower 
beds and hardly one of them but was decorated 
that morning with a bouquet or wreath brought 
by some friend as they came to mass. There 
was something very friendly to me in this re- 
membrance of the dead, something that brought 
the dead and living very close together. 

Across the valley from the church is the 
magnificent “Kreuzigungs Gruppe,” presented 
by Ludwig II King of Bavaria. As the inscrip- 
tion reads, “To the people of Oberammergau, 
True to the teachings and customs of their an- 
cestors.” A gentle incline lined on either side 
with white birch trees leads up to the little 
gravel covered plateau, where the crucifix 
stands. To the right is John the Evangelist, 
to the left the Sorrowful Mother. The figures 
are of immense size, but with the Alps for a 
background, human work dwindles down very 
small indeed. 

The theatre used in 1900 is now roofed over 
to preserve it against the weather. Its seating 
capacity is four thousand two hundred, and the 
stage is of such dimensions as to accommodate 
the six hundred people who take part in the 
representation. During the play the sides of 
the stage are removed so that the mountains 
just beyond form part of the scenery. This 
theatre is only built through the courtesy of 
the people to accommodate the strangers who 
flock here to see the play. The play itself 
would be performed just as seriously, just as 
earnestly if there was not a single stranger 
within their gates in which case no theatre 
would be needed as more than half the inhabi- 
tants are engaged in the representation. Be- 
hind the stage are long rooms where the cos- 
tumes are kept. Each costume hangs on its 
own hook, and is marked with the name of the 
character, such as “Christus,” “Johann,” “Ma- 
ria Magdalena.” Twice a year these are taken 
out and dusted thoroughly. 

The same women have had charge of the 
robes since 1860. These costumes are not flimsy 
material as is often the case with stage dress- 
es, but everything is as becomes the station 
of the wearer. For example, the “Christus” 
garment is a coarse woolen stuff as might be 
worn by “the Son of Man who had not where 
to lay his head,” while those of the high priests 
and his attendants, etc., are of the richest vel- 
vet and gold braiding. The armor worn by the 
soldiers, the musical instruments, and in fact 
all that is used in the “representation,” hang 
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here in perfect order. The manners of the peo- 
ple are very charming, courteous, without ser- 
vility and kindly without officiousness. Some- 
times the little children shake hands with you, 
and they all salute you in a beautiful German 
phrase for which we have no exact translation 
in English, but which is equal to “God prosper 
you.” I felt that my early education was neg- 
lected in this regard, for I could not call up any 
better salute for the moment than “Hello,” 
which is neither ascetic nor artistic. 

I would have liked very much to have seen 
the “Christus” of 1900, but he was gone to at- 
tend the “Passion Play” which is held yearly 
in the little village in Bohemia, and perhaps 
it was well for me that I can preserve the 
“ideal” still, for, “John the Evangelist,” whom 
we met walking down the street smoking a ci- 
gar, was just a slight shock to my nerves. On- 
ly the “Christus” has allowed his hair to grow. 


Monday morning I bade adieu with sorrow 
to the friendly little village, and started on foot 
to Ettal. My road lay through a delightful 
valley and was level and hard as a paved street, 
and accompanying me all the way was the swift 
little Ammer. Not far from the town was a 


finger board pointing to Linderhof. Here in a 
most beautiful spot the mad king of Bavaria 
built one of his splendid palaces—palace build- 


ing was his mania. Along the way were nu- 
merous religious emblems, sometimes a little 
shrine built on the open, sometimes in the trunk 
of a great tree or chiseled out of the face of 
an immense rock. The whole valley seemed 
like one vast home of prayer. A peasant girl 
passed me on the way, repeating the rosary. 
The rain fell on me in a soft friendly way, no 
wind no thunder and lightning, and the flowers 
fairly rioted in their profusion ;—yellow flow- 
ers like our buttercups, but not so economical 
in size or color; big, soft, golden chalices, blue, 
purple, lavender flowers, and on either side the 
magnificent mountains towering up to the very 
sky, their peaks sometimes wrapped in the soft 
mist, sometimes visible and showing blotches 
of snow here and there. 

Ettal was formerly an immense monastery 
built in the mountain fastness and like all such 
early institutions it was built with the idea of 
defense. You enter by a massive archway and 
find yourself in a great court, directly in front 
is the church, and though much has been heard 
and written about the beer of Ettal, I had never 
heard one word about this little church which 
is really a perfect gem. It was built by Louis 
IV, then Duke of Bavaria, the intention being 
to make it represent the “Holy Grail,” at that 
time a favorite theme in song and story, and 
to this end it was built round or chalice shaped. 
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The style of architecture was after the man- 
ner of that time, thirteenth century, Gothic, 
but in the fourteenth century it was remodeled 
in the Roman style, and now all that remains 
of its earlier plan is the old arch at the entry. 
The round form has been preserved. 


The old brown wooden door was very unin- 
viting, but as I lifted the latch and entered, 
what a wonder. A soft light streamed from 
the high white glass windows, the walls were 
white and gold, and the beautiful frescoes on 
the walls and ceilings had that blue, and soft 
red and cream color, and the figures that airy 
grace and beauty that is seen so seldom except 
in beautiful artistic Italy. Over the high al- 
tar hung a magnificent painting of the “As- 
sumption,” and the six side altars were each 
one a gem of beauty. A great pipe organ oc- 
cupied the gallery. What an education it must 
be to these mountain children to have thus three 
such important factors of civilization—paint- 
ing, music, and architecture,—among them. 


I continued my journey still on foot, to Ober- 
au, through a scene wilder and grander if pos- 
sible than before. The magnificent pine trees 
in the seclusion of their mountain fastness, shot 
up straight as arrows to an immense height and 
about their feet lay stumps of a previous gen- 
eration, covered with moss; so does mother 
nature hide the unsightly just as a kindly hu- 
man hand spreads a cloth over the face that 
death has robbed of beauty. The whole valley 
was filled with the full deep melody of falling 
waters. The birds sang and the flowers laughed 
for joy after their delicious rain bath, and the 
whole world seemed as if it had been created 
only yesterday, so fresh it looked and so free; 
as a friend of mine used to say, “From the vul- 
garizing touch of civilization.” 

At Oberau I had a luncheon, not in the ho 
tel, but on its vine-covered veranda from which 
I could see the flower-carpeted base and the 
snow-crowned head of the opposite mountain. 
The hotel itself was of recent origin, built as 
was set forth over the door in 1898, but like 
all houses here, built to last for centuries, and 
when the pilgrim of 1998 reads the inscription 
as he wanders through the Bavarian Hills may 
he enjoy himself as much as I did, and may the 
song of the birds and the bloom of the mead- 
ows, and the rush of the waterfalls be as pleas- 
ing to him. Here’s to the traveler of 1998. 

At beautiful Oberau I took the train for 
Munich and was soon hurried back to the smoke 
and noise of a great city, leaving behind the 
serene majesty of the hills and one of the most 
delightful experiences of my life. 

HELEN HUGHES. 
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A Twelfth Century Letter 


ARTHUR BARRY O’NEILL, C. S. C. 


N the death of Pope Lucius II in 1145, the 

Sacred College of Cardinals elected as his 
successor a Cistercian monk, Bernard of Pisa, 
abbot of the monastery of Tre Fontane, on the 
site of St. Paul’s martyrdom. The new Pope 
had been born near Pisa, was educated there, 
and, after his ordination to the priesthood, was 
made canon of Pisa’s cathedral, and later on, 
vicar-general of the diocese. In 1130 he had 
come under the influence of the great St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux,and in 1135 became a Cister- 
cian novice. After his religious profession he 
was employed on several important affairs, and 
was finally appointed abbot of Tre Fontane. 
His election to the Chair of St. Peter was an 
unequivocal surprise not only to himself but to 
his father in God, St. Bernard, who ever enter- 
tained for him a tender affection. On hearing 
of the great dignity that had come to his spirit- 
ual son who assumed the name of Eugenius III 
(now Blessed Eugenius), the distinguished ab- 
bot of Clairvaux, then fifty-five years of age, 
addressed to the whole Roman Curia the fol- 


lowing letter which, eight centuries after its 
writing, is still eminently worth reading :— 
Health to my Lords and Reverend Fathers, 
all the Cardinals and Bishops of the Curia, 
from the servant of your sanctity, Bernard. 
May God forgive you for what you have 


done. You have brought back amongst men a 
man that was dead and buried! A man that 
had fled from cares and crowds you have again 
encompassed with crowds and cares! You have 
made the last first, and behold, the last state 
of that man is more perilous than the first 
(Matt. 12:45)! One that was crucified to the 
world you have caused to live again to the 
world, and you have elected to be lord of all 
him who had chosen to be an abject in the house 
of his God (Ps. 83:11). Why have you “con- 
founded the counsel of the poor man” (Ps. 
13:6)? Wherefore have you frustrated the de- 
sign of the needy and the contrite of heart? 
He was running well: why has it seemed good to 
you to fence up his ways, to turn aside his 
paths, to entangle his feet? As if he had been 
going down from Jerusalem, instead of going 
up from Jericho, so has he fallen among robbers 
(Luke 10:30). And he who had powerfully 
broken from the devil’s mighty clutches, from 
the allurements of the flesh and the glory of 
this world, has not been able to escape from 
your hands. Was it in order to obtain Rome 
that he abandoned Pisa? Is it likely that he 
who found the office of vicar-general of a par- 


ticular church too heavy a burden was anxious 
to be made ruler over the Church universal? 
By what wisdom, therefore, or by what coun- 
sel were you influenced, when, after the death 
of the late Pontiff, you suddenly rushed upon a 
simple rustic, laid violent hands on one who 
had elected to live a hidden life, and after 
wresting from‘his grasp the axe, the mattock, 
or the hoe, dragged him away to the palace, 
set him upon the throne, clothed him in purple 
and fine linen, and girded him with the sword, 
in order that he might be able to “execute ven- 
geance upon the nations, chastisements among 
the people, to bind their kings with fetters and 
their nobles with manacles of iron” (Ps. 149: 
7,8)? “Is it so that there was not among you 
any wise man’ (1 Cor. 6:5) and experienced, 
whom you might have more fittingly chosen for 
such honors? It surely seems a ridiculous thing 
that a poor miserably-clad monk has been elect- 
ed to preside over princes, to govern the bish- 
ops, to dispose of empires and kingdoms. But 
ought we to call it ridiculous and not rather mi- 
raculous! It must certainly be described as one 
or the other. For my part, I do not deny, I do 
not even doubt that it has been the work of 
God “Who alone doth great wonders” (Ps. 135: 
4), especially as I am informed by many that 
they look upon this election as providential. Nor 
have I forgotten the ancient judgments of the 
Lord, and the numerous instances recorded in 
Holy Scripture of men who were raised up by 
the will of God from an obscure and even a rus- 
tic life to govern His chosen people. Was it 
not in this way—to quote one example out of 
many—that “He chose His servant David, and 
took him from the flocks of sheep, brought 
him from following the ewes great with young 
(Ps. 77:70)? Thus, thus, I say, that which 
has happened to my Eugenius may have also 
been but the accomplishment of a particular 
purpose of the divine good pleasure. 
Nevertheless, I am far from feeling secure 
about him, for this “my son is young and ten- 
der” (1 Par. 22:5) and extremely shy, more ac- 
customed to quiet and contemplative repose 
than to the management of external affairs. 
Hence it is to be feared that he will not show 
sullicient firmness in the discharge of his pon- 
tifical duties. What, think you, are now the 
feelings of him who sees himself torn from the 
secret delights of spiritual contemplation and 
from the pleasant solitude of the heart—like 
an infant suddenly taken from its mother’s 
breast—dragged forth into the public view, 
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and led to unfamiliar and distasteful functions 
as a sheep to the slaughter? Unless “the Lord 
putteth His hand under him” (Ps. 36:24), he 
shall inevitably be oppressed and crushed be- 
neath the weight of this new and excessive bur- 
den, which would appear formidable for the 
shoulders of a giant (as the saying is), yea, 
and even for angelic shoulders. Since that 
burden, however, has now been laid upon him, 
and laid upon him by the Lord, as many believe, 
it is for you, most dear and reverend Fathers, 
by your ardent zeal and devoted service to 
support him faithfully in the position to which, 
through you,he has been raised. Therefore,“if 
there be any consolation in you, if any comfort 
of charity in the Lord, if any bowels of com- 
miseration” (Philipp. 2:1), assist him and co- 
operate with him in the work to which, through 
you, he has been appointed by the Lord. “‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, 
whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good fame” 
(Philipp. 4:8), remind him of these things, 
exhort him to these things, give him an example 
of these things, “and the God of peace shall 
be with you” (2 Cor. 13:11). 


St. Catherine of Genoa 
A. C. McK. 


HE providence of God in the government of 

the world, and more especially with regard 
to the children of His Church, is best learned 
from the study of the lives of His faithful ser- 
vants. St. Catherine of Genoa began even in 
childhood te practice complete submission to the 
will of God. To a wonderful love of the Pas- 
sion of Christ and the practice of penance, she 
joined simplicity of heart, meekness and obedi- 
ence. She was highly gifted in the way of 
prayer. Practicing self-abnegation in the love 
of all worldly pleasures, she advanced to the 
sublime state of loving spiritual things not for 
themselves or for their consolations, but loving 
them only for the love of God. 

St. Catherine was born in Genoa in 1447. At 
thirteen it was her wish to enter a convent, but 
the nuns to whom her confessor applied re- 
fused to receive her on account of her age. She 
seems to have put the idea aside and made no 
further attempt. At sixteen she was married 
to a young nobleman of Genoa. Her husband 
proved faithless, violent in temper and a spend- 
thrift and made the life of his wife a misery. 
Catherine spent the first five years of her mar- 
ried life in silent submission, and then for an- 
other five years turned a little to the world for 
consolation. The distractions which she took 
part in were most innocent, nevertheless, des- 
tined as she was for an extraordinary life, they 
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had in her case, the effect of producing a luke- 
warmness, the end of which was an intense 
weariness and depression, and she prayed earn- 
estly for a return of her former fervor. It was 
just ten years after her marriage that in an- 
swer to prayer came the great event of her life. 
One day, full of melancholy, she went to a con- 
vent in Genoa where she had a sister a nun. 
The sister advised her to go to confession to 
the nuns’ confessor. No sooner had she knelt 
in the confessional than a ray of Divine Light 
pierced her soul, and in one moment showed 
her her own sinfulness and the great love of 
God with equal clearness. The revelation was 
so overwhelming that she lost consciousness 
and fell into a kind of ecstasy for a space dur- 
ing which the confessor happened to be called 
away. When he returned Catherine could only 
murmur that she would put off her confession 
and go quickly home. From the time of that 
sudden vision of herself and God the saint’s 
interior state seems never to have changed, 
although varying in intensity. No one could 
describe her state, but she does so in one of 
her works. She says: “The souls in Purga- 
tory see all things, not in themselves, but as 
they are in God on whom they are more intent 
than on their own suffering. For the least vi- 
sion they have of God overbalances all woes and 
all joys that can be conceived. Yet their joy in 
God does by no means abate their pain. The 
process of purification to which I see the souls 
in Purgatory subjected I feel within myself.” 


Her prayers, patience and example at length 
effected the conversion of her husband, and he 
died a penitent in the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis. Seeing herself free from the ties of the 
world, and in a condition to live altogether for 
God and the salvation of her soul, she resolved 
to join the active life with a life of prayer, 
and to find her happiness in ministering to 
Christ in his poor and afflicted members. As 
the mother superior she lived many years i 
the great hospital of Genoa, and also extended 
her care to all the lepers and the sick over the 
city. 

St. Catherine denied her senses every sensible 
gratification, and constantly studied to humble 
her heart and to overcome her own will in all 
things. Even while she lived in the world she 
never excused herself when blamed by others, 
and prayed constantly to God for the grace to 
extinguish in her heart all self-love. She suf- 
fered the martyrdom of a tedious and painful 
illness, and for a long time her only sustenance 
was the reception of Holy Communion, receiv- 
ing the Divine Food of souls daily. She expired 
in great peace and tranquility and her soul fled 

(Continued on page 147) 
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In the Garb of Satan 


MARY CLARK JACOBS 


EEMINGLY over night Hunkytown sprang 

into existence on the edge of the thriving 
town of Middiesboro. Lured to the vicinity by 
the steel mills where work was plentiful, the 
big, husky, poorly clad and rough-looking for- 
eigners found little welcome. The inhabitants, 
after one glance at their uninviting appear- 
ance, refused them board and lodging and they 
were forced to shift for themselves. Thus 
Hunkytown, with its rude and hastily con- 
structed shacks, where one room could accom- 
modate a dozen men, alternating the day and 
night shifts, solved the problem of their simple 
method of living. 

But Middlesboro, while refusinng to recog- 
nize, would not forget or forgive Hunkytown. 
It was a blot on their fair town which they 
were anxious to erase. Citizens pointed fingers 
of scorn towards it and threatened dire things. 
Hunkytown paid little heed mostly because its 
men could not understand the attitude of ani- 
mosity that surrounded them. Weary after 
hours of toil that tried their strength to the 
limit of physical endurance, they ate their loaf 
of coarse, black bread in silence, then threw 
themselves upon the rough floor to sleep and 
be fortified for another day of grinding toil. 

Perhaps no citizens of Middlesboro felt the 
presence of ugly Hunkytown as did Tom Mason 
and his pretty, young wife, Nancy. Their lit- 
tle cottage with an acre of ground, where Tom 
cultivated a garden and raised fancy chickens 
after his eight hours of daily labor in the paper 
mill, was just within the corporation line of 
the town and quite close to the motley row of 
sheds and the coarse looking men who inhabited 
them. 

“Another bunch of Hunks arrived last night,” 
Tom growled his disapproval as with lunch 
basket in hand he bade his wife good-bye for 
the day. “Be careful to keep the doors locked. 
The fellows haven’t attempted any rough work 
yet, but I don’t like their looks and can’t trust 
them.” Nancy promised, then watched him un- 
til a turn of the road, after a parting wave, 
hid him from view. 

“Water, pleeze.” At the words, Nancy turned 
quickly then drew back in dismay. Facing her, 
on the other side of the gate, was a huge, un- 
shaven man, over six feet tall with broad shoul- 
ders and swarthy skin. But the deep, grey 
eyes that locked at her held naught of fierce- 
ness. In them was a childish wonder, as though 
noting her terror and marveling the cause of it. 

“Water?” she repeated. “You have water 


over there.” She pointed to the Miami but a 
quarter of a mile away. The man shook his 
head and smiled. 

“De rive’ water is for cook an’ for wash. 
You give col’ water to drink, pleeze, lady.” He 
glanced suggestively towards the cistern. Nan- 
cy hesitated perceptibly. She knew Tom would 
object to the man’s presence yet she could not 
bring herself to refuse any one, even a man 
from Hunkytown, a drink of cold water. Nod- 
ding assent, she hastened into the house and 
feeling quite safe behind the latched screen 
door, watched him fill a bucket with the cool, 
inviting liquid. Then, he turned towards her, 
muttered a gruff “tanks” and hastened away. 

“Don’t let them have any more water. Don’t 
give them a thing,” Tom commanded when she 
related the incident that night. “If you en- 
courage one, they’ll be coming here in droves, 
and I’ll be worried about you all day. I’m so 
disgusted with their dirty, unsightly hovels that 
I'd sell this place if I could get my price for it. 
But the nearness of Hunkytown has caused 
property to depreciate in this section and I 
would have to sell at a big sacrifice. I can’t 
afford to lose the money invested in our home.” 

“Tom, I don’t believe there is a mite of harm 
in those men. They are big and rough looking 
but that giant that came for the water had 
eyes as soft and pleading as those of my baby. 
He appeared to be a big, overgrown boy, to 
whom the world has been most unkind.” 

“A big, overgrown boy with eyes as soft and 
pleading as those of a baby!” Tom repeated 
scornfully. “Oh, you guileless women! Don’t 
you dare to let one of those fellows get close 
enough to see that he has eyes or I’ll take a 
hand.” 

Nancy had no desire for further acquaint- 
ance with the men of Hunkytown. It was lit- 
tle Tommy, just beginning to toddle and ever 
eager for an opportunity to use his sturdy lit- 
tle legs who caused the next encounter. Nancy, 
with the baby gleefully following her, was in 
the garden picking a mess of beans for dinner. 
One minute the child was at her side and, seem- 
ingly the next, nowhere to be seen. Springing 
to her feet, overturning the pan of vegetables 
in her haste, she ran to the gate which she 
found open. Down the road Tommy was travel- 
ing blissfully towards Hunkytown and after 
him went the frantic mother. When he dis- 
appeared, Nancy guessed what had happened. 
Tommy had toddled into the first dirty shack 
in quest of adventure. 
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Two minutes later, Nancy stood at the open 
door of the hovel. A man rough, uncouth, dirty 
with the grime of mill work, held her baby 
close and about them crowded a half dozen 
more men, equally unattractive. The baby, un- 
afraid, gurgled in laughter and held out dimpled 
arms passing from man to man to be petted and 
caressed. 

Her first impulse was to rescue her child 
from the undesirable situation but a disclina- 
tion to hurt the men, stifled it. While she stood 
there, undecided, the scuffling of roughshod feet 
caused her to turn. Beside her was a Hunky, 
a youth still in his teens, one hand clutching 
the other, from which trickled drops of blood. 

“You are hurt?” Nancy forgot that he was 
an inhabitant of Hunkytown of whom her hus- 
band had warned her to beware. She knew 
only that he was a-boy in distress and her 
‘mother heart went out to him. 

“Nuttin’ much. Cut han’ in mill,” the boy 
explained. ° 

Nancy drew back the rough sleeve that partly 
covered the gash. 

“It must be cleansed,” she insisted. “Come 
with me. I have everything needed at my home. 
Come!” Then she turned to her baby who was 
in the arms of the giant. 

“I carry de leetle one,” he promised and Nan- 
cy hurried ahead with the injured boy. 

After the hand had been bathed, the cut dis- 
infected and bound in medicated gauze, Nancy 
took her baby from the arms of the tall Hunky 
and smiled at the gratitude their eloquent eyes 
and halting speech poured forth. Then she re- 
membered Tom and his injunction but, in spite 
of his disapproval, she could not regret her 
little act of mercy. 

“So! I hear you’ve opened a branch hos- 
pital for first aid to injured Hunks,” Tom spoke 
accusingly having received a full account of the 
incident on his way from the mill. “I'll sell 
this place at once even though I lose a couple 
of thousand dollars by doing it.” 

“Yes. Perhaps you had better sell,’’ Nancy 
agreed to her husband’s surprise. 

“So you admit you are afraid of the fellows?” 
he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t think I ever feared them,” she an- 
swered slowly. “If I did, I am sure it would 
be gone now. They are just men,some of them 
mere boys, forced to live like animals because 
we would not tolerate them in our midst. I 
am sorry for them. I wish we could do some- 
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thing to help”’—she halted noting the deep 

frown on her husband’s face. “Yes. 

better sell this place,” she added. 
“IT will!” Tom’s eyes flashed and his lips 
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snapped in determination. “In the meantime, 
don’t give help of any kind to a Hunk.” 

Several days later Nancy was seated on the 
porch sewing when the tall Hunky again paused 
at the gate and pointing to the cistern, begged, 
“Water, pleeze, lady.” 

She shook her head and the man’s eyes 
widened in surprise and as though believing 
she did not understand, held out his bucket and 
repeated: “Water, pleeze.” 

“No. My husband says the men from Hunky- 
town must not come here for anything.” 

The man seemed to ponder over her words 
as though not comprehending. Finally he 
asked: 

“You mean your man say no water?” 

Nancy nodded with a sharp intake of breath 
for the grey eyes were regarding her so inno- 
cently, so questioningly, that she felt ill at ease. 
To avoid those disconcerting eyes that seemed 
to penetrate beneath the surface of her excuse, 
she turned from him and hastened into the 
house, quite forgetting Tom’s admonition to 
lock the door. 

Smoke! She paused in terror as the odor 
reached her nostrils. With a scream of horror 
she threw open the door of the bedroom in 
in which her sleeping babe lay. A volume of 
smoke poured out, preventing her entrance, 
making her faint as she coughed and choked. 
At once she divined the cause of it: Tom, ever 
careless with his pipe, had undoubtedly thrown 
it upon the dresser’ and a spark had ignited 
the scarf. 

“My baby!” she screamed and forced her 
way through the smoke-laden atmosphere. The 
bed. Would she ever reach the bed? How 
long had the child been in that smoke-filled 
room? Perhaps he was suffocated. Her head 
reeled, she staggered, crawled forward. The 
bed? The baby’s crib? Where was it? She 
stretched out her hand and touched a metal 
bar. “Oh, thank God!” she breathed and half 
fell while her arms gathered the still form of 
her boy. Then she tried to rise, and could not. 
A great weight had settled upon her; she could 
not breathe. “Mother of God, help!” 

Ere the words had left her lips, a heavy hand 
grasped her shoulder, she felt herself lifted and 
clutched her baby close to her breast. Her 
prayer was answered. Mary had sent her aid. 

In reality, it was but a few minutes until the 
big man staggered out with the child and 
mother in his arms, though it seemed ages to 

the crowd who were drawn by Nancy’s screams 
and the smoke. Silently he bore his uncon- 
scious burdens to the home of a neighbor then 
hastened back to the scene of the fire to assist 
his fellow Hunkies who were already fighting 
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the blaze. Fortunately there was no great dam- 
age done and the fire was quickly extinguished. 

In a small town like Middlesboro the cry of 
“fire’ travels swiftly and so it reached Tom 
Mason at the paper mill and sent him racing 
madly towards the home he had left but a few 
hours before. The blaze was out, the brave 
volunteer fire fighters had slipped back to Hun- 
kytown unnoticed and unthanked and Nancy 
and the baby were recovering from their ter- 
rifying experience, when he reached the neigh- 
bor’s house. 

“Tom, it was the big Hunky who saved me 
and our baby,” she sobbed her story in his 
arms. “I refused to let him go to the cistern 
and told him he must not come again; yet when 
I screamed he ran into the house, followed me 
through the smoke and fire and when I lost con- 
sciousness carried both me and the baby to 
safety. Oh, he was brave, brave!” 

“Brave!” Tom repeated huskily. ‘He saved 
the lives of the wife and child of a man who re- 
fused him a drink of water.” 

“Tom, I’m so ashamed,” Nancy confessed. 

“It was my fault. I didn’t like their appear- 
ance. They are so rough-looking, I feared they 
were demons. Now, I am thinking of them as 
saints.” 

“Saints! So they are. Tom, we must show 
our gratitude by doing something for the poor 
fellows in Hunkytown. When the people of 
Middlesboro understand how those men saved 
our lives and our homes, surely they will help 
us to assist them. They must have better liv- 
ing conditions.” 

“T’ll do my best,” Tom promised. “Instead 
of fighting them, as I have in the past, I will 
work for them. It is but a little return for 
the heroism displayed by one of them today.” 

“We will help them and the good people of 
Middlesboro will assist us in doing it.” Nancy’s 
promise was also a prayer. “Oh, Tom, I know 
that there are men down in Hunkytown,as there 
are thousands of other poor, misunderstood la- 
borers, who in spite of their physical unattrac- 
tiveness, are hard workers, clean thinkers with 
the souls of saints, though many look upon 
them, as we did, as if they were clothed in the 
garb of Satan.” 


St. Catherine of Genoa 
(Continued from page 144) 


to the center of her love on the 14th day of 
September, 1510. God gave testimony to men 
of her sanctity by miracles, and eighteen 
months after death her body was without the 
least sign of decay. She was canonized by 
Pope Benedict XIV and the 14th day of Sep- 
tember was fixed for her festival. 
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If Ears Could Speak 
P. K. 


A weary traveller one night 

Lay down, midst sheaves of wheat, 
And when his eyelids sleep had sealed, 
These words his ears did greet. 


“I heard the reapers say today,” 

One ear of wheat began, 

“That soon our sunburnt cheeks should feel 
The breeze of threshing fan. 


“Then will my comrades sail with me 
O’er stormy seas betimes, 

To feed the famished, old and young, 
Of distant lands and climes.” 


“Not so my lot,” another said, 

“At home must I remain 

To find my grave in furrowed field 
And rot, but not in vain. 


“From out my heart a stalk will grow 
To form another head, 

And though I die, I leave behind 

My many sons instead.” 


“A nobler destiny have I,” 

A third one now chimed in, 

“For from my snowy soul they’ll make 
A wafer round and thin. 


“A priest will speak the sacring words 
And I shall be no more, 

Since Jesus then will truly be 

Where there was bread before.” 


The sunbeams kissed the sleeper’s eyes, 
Who, bending low his head, 

Gave thanks to God for guarding him 
Upon his humble ‘bed. 


Then, mindful of his dream, he turned 
Into a chapel nave, 

To seek his God and feed upon 

The Bread his soul did crave. 


We are but weary travellers 

On life’s steep, thorny way, 

And lest we faint, we should receive 
The Eucharist each day. 


Lady Chapel Antwerp 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


Here ’mid the turmoil of the hurrying street, 
A tiny chapel calls from pain and care; 

Within, one finds refreshment, pure and sweet, 
If he but quaffs Our Lady’s Cup of Prayer. 














T was said of Madame de Sevigné that she 
scattered benefactions wherever she went. 
It seemed a peculiar faculty of this admirable 
woman to be a dispenser of favors—a herald 
of happiness to the suffering and sorrowful 
with whom she came in contact. 

The following story is an instance of how 
one selfless and benevolent person can, in the 
ordinary course of daily affairs, be a messenger 
of joy and good tidings to countless burdened 
souls. 

Once, in company with her uncle, the good 
Abbé Christophe de Coulanges and his secre- 
tary, the Abbé de la Mousse, she journeyed 
from Orléans to Nantes in the agreeable man- 
ner of travel popular in those days, but of which 
we, of the twentieth century, have had no ex- 
perience. 

The travellers left Orléans in one of the huge 
travelling carriages of the time, roomy and 
comfortable and containing everything neces- 
sary for the journey—such as food, wine and 
other accessories of a kind suitable to their 
rank and position. Between the broad, well- 
cushioned seats could be placed a table useful 
for dining, books, or games of cards, where the 
occupants might read, write or amuse them- 
selves at will. We, who boast of our modern 
improvements, have no idea of the pleasure to 
be derived from this mode of travelling. 

It gave ample opportunity to enjoy the scen- 
ery en route, affording repose of body and mind, 
and was an effectual tonic for world weariness 
and strife. It was on a morning in September 
that Madame deSevigné and her party set forth 
from Orléans and after a delightful journey 
came to the river Loire, which was then at 
very low tide. The equipage was soon trans- 
ferred to the boat in which they were to cross 
the stream to be conveyed as far as Tours. 

The evening was beautiful and Madame de 
Sevigné, descending from the carriage, leaving 
the Abbé and his companion engaged in a game 
of chess with no eyes for anything but the ab- 
sorbing pastime, walked the length of the boat 
and paused to converse with the old boatman 
at the helm. 

“My good friend,” she began, “do you think 
we shall make Tours before dark?” 

“Without doubt, Madame,” he replied, touch- 
ing his cap respectfully as he spoke. 

“You are quite familiar with these waters, 
I suppose,” she continued. 

“T was born in a boat on this river, Madame,” 
he observed. “I have lived on it all my life. I 
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know every current, every ripple in its course.” 

“How old are you?” she inquired. 

“I am sixty-five,” he replied. “They call me 
Pére la Loire, because I belong to the river, 
Will you not sit down, Madame?” 

Drawing forward a small bench he wiped 
it with a large blue handkerchief and Madame 
de Sevigné, pleased by his simple affability, 
seated herself near him. 

After some further conversation he asked, 

“Madame, may I take the liberty of inquiring 
if you are acquainted with Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére?” 

“Certainly,” said Madame de Sevigné, “Who 
does not know her, either in town or at the 
Court? She was born in this neighborhood, 
near Amboise, I believe?” 

“Yes, Madame,” replied Pére la Loire. “I 
knew her well when she was a little thing and 
often carried her up and down the river for a 
trip in my boat. She was by far the prettiest 
girl in Touraine and all Blesois; she was also, 
I must say, one of the best-behavéd. Once at 
Blois, in my presence, a fortune-teller predicted 
that she would become a Carmelite. She has 
taken a far different road, poor thing!” 

“She has left that road, my friend,” said 
Madame de Sevigné. “The prophetess spoke 
truly. Madame la Duchesse de la Valliére has 
been a Carmelite for several months. The 
Queen herself gave her the veil. Have you not 
heard of it?” 

“May God be praised!” exclaimed the helms- 
man, lifting the cap from his white hairs and 
raising his eyes to Heaven, “I have made more 
than one pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Martin 
to pray for her salvation. And now, after what 
you have told me, Madame, I feel free to ac- 
knowledge that my dead wife was the foster 
mother of Francoise de la Baume le Blanc, now 
known as Mlle. de la Valliére.”’ 

Suddenly a harsh, grating noise was heard; 
—the bottom of the boat was scraping sand. 

‘. “Alas!” cried the helmsman. “We are on a 
ar.” 

At this moment the Captain hurried forward 
with an oath. 

“Now, see what you have done, Pére la 
Loire,” he cried. “Right well have I said, time 
and again, that you are too old to steer. But 
the Patron is so soft-hearted that he would not 
dismiss you. You are fit for nothing but an 
armchair any more. You have put us in a pret- 
ty pickle old man.” 


“Begging your pardon, Monsieur le Capitaine 
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Druot,” answered Pére la Loire. “It was not 
entirely my fault. You remember I remonstrat- 
ed with you because of the unusually low tide. 
But you said ces Messieurs and cette Dame 
must not be incommoded and we should have 
to set out.” 

“Not a word more!” cried the Captain an- 
grily. “We cannot stir from here until the tide 
is well advanced. We shall have to spend the 
greater part of the night on this mud-flat. The 
passengers will be furious, and rightly so. It 
is not every day we have such distinguished 
travellers on board.” 

“True, very true,” replied the old man in a 
sorrowful tone. “As you say,—it is time for 
me to give up—I am too old.” 

Madame de Sevigné turned to the Captain. 

“The blame was mine,” she said. “I engaged 
Pére la Loire in conversation—we were speak- 
ing of someone in whom he is deeply interested. 
We should not have tried to cross the river 
when the tide was so low.” 

The Captain grunted and frowned. 

“We shall not be greatly inconvenienced, 
Captain,” she went on. “We can pass the night 
in one of these houses I see there on the bank. 
It is not the first time the Loire has played 
such a trick. We must make the best of it.” 

“It is very aggravating, Madame,” said the 
Abbé de la Mousse, who now approached from 
the cabin. “I was just about to win the game 
when the accident occurred. 

“Do not call it an accident, M. l’Abbé,” re- 
joined Madame de Sevigné, with a smile. “No 
one was injured. We must accustom ourselves 
to these little disappointments from time to 
time.” 

“But it was all so unnecessary,” grumbled 
the Abbé. “If the man had been careful it need 
not have happened. As it is, instead of taking 
supper and having comfortable beds at Tours, 
where we are expected, we shall have to pass 
the night on the miserable raft in the Carriage, 
or go ashore to sleep in one of those gloomy 
caverns in the hillside, hewn out of the solid 
rock, all of which, no doubt, are as cold and 
damp as Greenland. And yet, Madame, you 
nd it is nothing. Hm—you do not know 
Im— a 

“Alas!” replied Madame de Sevigné, “If I 
should agree with you, M. l’Abbé, what would 
I gain by it? 

“ ‘When unavoidable the evil 
Better cling to God than devil.’ 


“Do you agree with me, M. l’Abbé?” 

“Very true,” said the Abbé de Coulanges, 
who had followed his secretary, and who was 
of a different temperament. “We shall be quite 
comfortable in one or two of yonder cabins. 
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Those habitations hewn out of the rocks are 
the most sanitary in the world. I have often 
been in them. Send Beaubien, my dear niece, 
he will find a place for us. This adventure will 
be something to tell Madame de Grignan. It 
will amuse her very much.” 

Beaubien, the major-domo, was summoned, 
descended into the little boat and was conducted 
by two oarsmen to the left bank of the river. 
From where the stranded boat stood could be 
seen rows of small houses built in the solid 
rock, so arranged that their fronts projected 
a little, forming porches covered with rose 
vines, from which the owners could have a view 
of the beautiful river. Small windows, set high, . 
permitted the light to enter. In a quarter of 
an hour Beaubien returned announcing to Ma- 
dame de Sevigné that he had found fairly ac- 
ceptable lodgings. 

“There are two families, Madame—two fami- 
lies of the same name, but not, I believe, re- 
lated. One, called Martin-Sec, a quarryman, is 
a widower, with two sons who are at present 
absent from home. They are journeymen ma- 
sons. So he is living alone, except for two lit- 
tle apprentices, and will have room for Mes- 
sieurs les Abbés in the house. I can sleep in 
the stable behind, which is quite warm. Mar- 
tin-Sec has two good beds, and covering enough 
for a regiment. And they are clean, Madame, 
clean, for I examined them. His wife must 
have been a loss to the poor man. I imagine 
she was an excellent housekeeper.” 

“Good news, Beaubien, for the priests and 
yourself,” said Madame de Sevigné, laughingly, 
“but what of Marie Chernier and me?” 

“Oh, Madame, you will be even better taken 
care of—at the house of Martin-Piot, vinedress- 
er. He has a wife and two beautiful children. 
There is a fine room with excellent furniture: 
they must have come from very good people. 
There is also an elegant armoire, three com- 
fortable chairs and a grand bed; and the sheets, 
they are pure linen—and one of the coverlids 
is of finest eiderdown !” 

“Did you see them, Beaubien?” inquired the 
Abbé des Coulanges, much amused by the ma- 
jor-domo’s loquacity. 

“Indeed I did, Monsieur I’Abbé. The bed 
is large enough for four, and I wanted to see 
if the coverings were wide enough. Sometimes 
they are not, M. l’Abbé. It was after I told 
her that Madame was the granddaughter of 
St. de Chantal that the wife produced the linen 
sheets and the eiderdown quilt. She was wild 
with joy and took me into an alcove to show 
me a print of St. Jane Francis pinned to the 
tapestry behind the statue of Our Lady. Oh! 
you will have excellent quarters, Madame.” 
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“Charming, charming, Beaubien!” exclaimed 
Madame de Sevigné. “Let us hurry and get 
away.” 

“And I forgot to say that there is a beau- 
tiful fireplace.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Madame de Sevigné, 
growing a little impatient, “that will be de- 
lightful. But how about Marie, Beaubien?” 

“There is a pallet for her at the foot of the 
large bed.” 

“An excellent arrangement,” said the Mar- 
quise. 

“Bring everything necessary for cooking, 
Beaubien,” she continued, “We are hungry and 
shall expect a good supper. And carry the 
luggage of the priests when we embark.” 

“Yes, Madame. A good supper is promised 
you; at Martin-Piot’s we can get all the fresh 
eggs we want. The wife has already killed 
a chicken. Oh, we shall fare grandly.” 

“Marie,” said Madame de Sevigné, turning 

to her maid. “Fetch my wraps and your own, 
with everything necessary for the night.” 
' In a few moments everything was in readi- 
ness. As they were about to step into the skiff 
which was to convey them ashore Madame de 
Sevigné noticed Pére la Loire standing at the 
end of the boat gazing dejectedly into the wa- 
ter. She already had one foot in the skiff but 
hastily turned about and went towards him. 

“Mon ami,” she said, “do not look so sad; do 
not be so discouraged.” 

“But, Madame,” he replied. ‘There 
outlook for me after this—none at all.” 

“Shall you be destitute?” she inquired. “If 
so, I can and will be glad to assist you.” 

“No, Madame,” he replied, “my little savings 
will keep me to the end, which can not be far 
away now. It is the loneliness. I dread the 
change. Every inch of the Loire between Am- 
boise and Tours is dear to my heart.” 

“Poor man, poor man!” answered the kind 
hearted Marquise. “Do not renounce all hope. 
I will speak to the captain. Keep up your spir- 
its. Eat your supper and go to bed. Have you 
provisions and some place to sleep?” 

“Yes, Madame, yes. We always have some- 
thing to eat on board, and I can lie down in the 
cabin. The Captain, I am sure, will go 
ashore.” 

As the small boat glided towards the other 
side of the Loire the old man followed it with 
his eyes. 

“Worthy daughter of a Saint!” he murmured. 
“You have given me hope. May God and Our 
Blessed Lady guard you from evil.” 
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The party was received with great cordiality 
by Martin-Sec and Martin-Piot. 
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Beaubien hastened to deposit the box cop. 
taining provisions on the table in the Martin. 
Piot kitchen, where they were to sup, together 
with the silver service which the Marquise 
always carried about with her. While Madame 
de Sevigné accompanied the priests to their 
lodgings in order to see if they would be as 
comfortably established as Beaubien had prom. 
ised, that worthy though loquacious man, with 
the assistance of Marie, laid the table with a 
cloth of fine damask while Francoise, the vine. 
dresser’s wife brought out a pair of silver vases 
which she filled with flowers from the little 
garden. At one end of the table Beaubien 
placed a paté of Pithiviers, crisp petits pains, 
bought that morning at Blois, and a couple of 
baskets of. delicious fruit. Over a slow fire of 
dried grapevines reduced to red coals, the 
chicken was simmering and the eggs, white 
and fresh, awaited in their straw basket the 
moment when they would be poached in boil- 
ing water, already beginning to bubble. 

Francoise had put the children to bed and 
with the assistance of her husband spread sev- 
eral bunches of straw on the floor for their 
own couch. Then she hastened to prepare a 
bed for Madame de Sevigné in the large room 
where the family had been accustomed to sleep. 
Taking several heavy blankets from the ar- 
moire she spread them on the hard but clean 
mattress before putting on the soft fragrant 
linen sheets and pillow slips used for special 
occasions only. 

“I hope Madame \ 
hard,” said Francoi 
ing her. 

“Madame is not a complainer,” said the maid. 
“In her travels she has encountered many pe 
culiar beds—though this is not one, I am happy 
to say. When she meets with hard mattresses 
and stiff coverlids she always says something 
like this, Madame, 

“ ‘My grandmother’s bed must have been far 
worse than this,’ or ‘My grandmother’s bed 
must have been harder than this, Marie.’ ” 

“What kind of a bed was it?’ inquired 
Francoise. 

“It was a thin little mattress, hard and nar- 
row, such as they have in the army. The Ba- 
ron de Chantal, her husband, had used it in all 
his campaigns. You have heard how that brave 
man met his death, Madame?” 

“No—was he killed in war?” 

“Ah, no! Nothing so glorious as that,’’ Ma- 
rie replied. “He was killed on the hunting- 
field. Madame de Chantal was quite broken- 
hearted. She wept for a long time. When she 
entered religion she gave up all she possessed 

(Continued on page 153) 


| not find this bed too 
to Marie, who was help- 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Recent experiments to reach a heat equal to that 
of the hottest stars have been successful. The tem- 
perature attained is between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand degrees Centigrade, or about forty-five thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

—The U. S. Department of Agriculture has recom- 
mended oaks as the best trees for street planting. 
Elms are second choice and sycamores third. Maples 
are considered less desirable. ‘ 

—In a recent parade of engineering students at a 
large university, a ‘phantom band’ produced music 
withuut instruments. The only horn in evidence was 
the large amplifying horn connected with the radio 
receiving set carried on a stretcher by the members 
of the ‘band.’ 

—No fatality for a year of operation is the record 
of the aerial mail service. The transportation of mails 
by airplane is now so regular that it is no longer 
attracting public attention,—one of the best signs of 
success. 

—The prediction that radio telephony would improve 
by leaps and bounds is being verified. A revolutionary 
improvement in the method of wiring the receiving out- 
fits is announced by Major Armstrong, to whom the 
present ‘feed-back’ circuit is also due. The new circuit 
is called the ‘Super-regenerative.’ Perfect amplifi- 
cation up to 100,000 times may be had. Inside aerials, 
and these of small dimensions, produce surprisingly 
good results. The new invention requires exact tuning, 
but this will be perfected and simplified in a short time. 

—Black stem rust, which destroys annually 200,000, 
000 bushels of growing cereals in the United States 
and Canada, is being fought by the airplanes. The 
rust spores are carried by air currents. The plane 
gathers specimens from the air onto greased glass 
plates for examination under the microscope. As a 
result the routes and extent of the spores’ travels are 
determined. 

—Revolutionary designs of auto springs are intended 
to take the jolt out of motoring. An English car has 
its springs mounted from end-to-end, that is, from 
front to back wheel, instead of crosswise. Other meth- 
ods try to put all the weight possible, including the ax- 
les, on to the springs. The principle is like to a heavy or 
a light hammer striking a blow. The light hammer has 
less force. The less weight on the wheel and the more 
on the springs, the lighter will be the rigid object 
striking the obstruction, and hence the less a jar. 

—Newly discovered food elements called ‘vitamines,’ 
of which so much is written and so little understood, 
are essential for growth, health, and well-being, and 
may sometimes be secured to better advantage from 
fruits and vegetables than from more expensive foods. 
A recent bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in regard to canning says: “It has been frequent- 





ly urged that the heat of canning destroys vitamines. 
Recent investigations, however indicate that this is by 
no means invariably true, or if it occurs, may be only 
partial. So far as is known at present, the value of 
canned fruits and vegetables as sources of much need- 
ed mineral salts, organic acids, and certain other valu- 
able food materials is approximately equal to that of 
the freshly cooked fruits and vegetables.” 

—With the effects of the coal strike coming home 
to us, the dreams of the scientist for running a train 
from New York to Chicago with only a bucket of 
coal will attract renewed attention. But the dream 
has taken another step towards fulfilment. A rare 
metal tungsten, familiar to us in the tungsten electric 
bulb, has been converted by terrific heat into a rare 
gas helium. The energy given off in the change is 
thousands of times that given off in the conversion 
of coal into heat. This transmutation of one element 
into another element with the great energy produc- 
tion (not merely the change of one substance into 
another) has been mentioned before in these Notes 
in regard to radium. However, both the element and 
the method were unpractical for common use. The 
element radium is too precious, rare, and minute. The 
method, bombardment of gases by radium emanations 
—is too difficult to control. 

—A new invention uses the tailboard of a truck as 
an elevator to raise heavy loads from the ground to 
the level of the truck, or vice versa. Power is ap- 
plied from the truck engine. In case the truck mires 
in the mud, the elevator will raise the truck itself— 
sufficiently high to allow planks to be placed under 
the wheels. 

—A neutral oil, applied to leather, is claimed to 
double the life of a shoe. 

—The Saturday afternoon events may soon be in 
the Sunday morning rotogravure sections of the news- 
papers as the result of a new offset process in print- 
ing. A flexible zinc sheet is treated like to a photo- 
graphic plate, and the pictures and text are printed 
on the plate in a photographic manner. A slight etch- 
ing with acid reduces the ink carrying portions below 
the surface of the plate. This plate is then fastened 
to the press cylinder. The printing depends upon the 
principle that oil and water will not mix. As the 
cylinder covered with the zine plate revolves, it first 
passes under a dampening roll that wets the flat sur- 
faces, but leaves the etched design dry. Next it goes 
under a roller carrying a greasy ink which of course 
will not stick where the plate is wet, but clings only to 
the depressions where the design has been etched out. 
A rubber cylinder then takes the ink impression from 
the zinc plate and transfers it to the paper. In actual 
work, two sets of cylinders and rollers described above 
are used. The paper, gliding between two rubber 
cylinders which take the impression from the plate 
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cylinders, is printed on both sides simultaneously. 
Printing both sides at once is a fundamental improve- 
ment in printing. Furthermore, the printing can be 
done on coarse newsprint paper. 

—Unreinforced concrete won in a recent grueling 
test of highways. By packing ten years of heavy truck 
traffic into three months of actual operation, a test 
road of different material gave the results. Thick, 
unreenforced slabs of concrete withstood the pounding 
and abrasion of heavy destructive traffic better than 
thinner slabs with steel reenforcement. The tests also 
showed that an unreenforced slab must be at least six 
inches in thickness. . 

—Neon, a rare gas, when placed in a circular tube 
and exposed to a magnetic field, continues to glow for 
a considerable time after the magnetic field is re- 
moved. This may forecast a lamp that can be charged 
at a central station, just as storage batteries are 
charged at the present time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—On Sunday, Aug. 13, Archbishop Moeller, of Cin- 
cinnati, officiated at the dedication of the splendid new 
seminary building of the Fathers of the Precious Blood 
at Carthagena, Ohio. 

—The Free State of Ireland mourns the loss of Ar- 
thur Griffith, founder of the Sinn Fein and President 
of the Dail Eireann, who died quite unexpectedly on 


Aug. 12, at Dublin. Immediately flags were set at 
half-mast and theaters and motion picture houses were 
closed till the night of the 15th. 

—-The Sioux Indians of North Dakota held their an- 
nual congress on the Fort Berthold Reservation early 
in July. They conferred the name of “Wambli Wa- 
kita,” “watching eagle,” on Rev. William Hughes, the 
new director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian mis- 
sions at Washington. The South Dakota Sioux con- 
vened on the Cheyenne River Reservation. 

—tThe Brothers of the Sacred Heart have just cele- 
brated the centenary of their foundation and the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of their arrival in America. 
The novitiate of the order is at Metuchen, N. J. 

—The Catholic summer schools were all well attend- 
ed. Many sisters of the teaching orders took advantage 
of the opportunities offered. At the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., twenty-four religious congre- 
gations were represented by 423 sisters. There were 
196 sisters at Notre Dame University. Other schools 
had an equally numerous attendance of religious. 

—Countess Marya Theresia Ledochowski, general di- 
rector of the St. Peter Claver Society for the African 
missions, which she founded in 1894, died at Rome in 
July. This organization, which has done very much for 
the missions in Africa, has its American headquarters 
at St. Louis. 

—Kanzanloff, the Siberian giant, is. said to be the 
tallest man in the world. He is nine feet three inches 
tall and weighs 458 pounds. To satisfy his enormous 
appetite it requires as much food as four men of 
normal size would ordinarily eat. 
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—Sisters Mary Regina and Mary Phillipa, two Ursy. 
lines of the Sacred Heart Academy, Lousville, Ky., both 
in the forty-seventh year of their religious profession, 
died two hours apart on the night of Aug. 7. They 
were buried from the convent chapel on Aug. 10. 

—-Mgr. Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate, has receive 
instructions from Rome to make an apostolic visitation 
of the dioceses in the United States. 

—tThe secular and religious priests, and the religious 
communitnes of the diocese of Little Rock, Ark., pre 
sented their bishop, Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, with a 
Hudson super six. To test the efficiency of his new car 
the bishop departed overland for Philadelphia. 

—Catholics are erecting a five million dollar national 
shrine to the honor of Mary Immaculate at the Nation's 
capital. According to press report the Presbyterians are 
planning to erect a ten million dollar national temple 
at Washington, D. C. 

—Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
an instrument that we could scarcely do without in our 
day, died recently. Mr. Bell started out in life as an 
elocution teacher. 


EUCHARISTIC 

—tThere is perpetual adoration of the Holy Eucharist 
in the basilica of the Sacred Heart on Montmartre at 
Paris. This year on the feast of the Sacred Heart the 
number of communicants at the basilica was so great 
that Holy Communion was distributed from 5 a. m. till 
noon. After Vespers the Cardinal-Archbishop carried 
the monstrance to the edge of the terrace on the mount 
on which the basilica stands and blessed the city with 
the threefold sign of the cross. 

—At St. Mary-of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, Ind., 
where the Sisters of Providence conduct a college for 
women, there is a chapel in which the sisters keep 
perpetual adoration before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed. Here the sisters have, with the approval of the 
Rt. Rev. Ordinary, established the “Association of Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament.” The purpose of the 
Association is to honor the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament by prayer and sacrifice and by co 
operation.” The members of the Association pledge 
themselves to offer on the day assigned to them all 
their prayers, works and sufferings in union with the 
Masses celebrated throughout the world, for the Pope, 
bishops, and seminarists.” 


BENEDICTINE 

—Rt. Rev. Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., Bishop of Korea, 
passed through the United States on the way back to 
his diocese. After many years of missionary labors in 
the Far East the bishop spent two months at Rome and 
in Germany. 

—tThe Lord Mayor of London issued a special appeal 
for funds for the Irish Benedictine nuns, formerly of 
Ypres but now of Kylemore Castle in Ireland, because 
of their heroic work in behalf of the British soldiers in 
Belgium during the war. 

—On July 1 fifteen aspirants for the priesthood were 
invested with the habit of St. Benedict at St. Vincent 
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Archabbey for St. Vincent’s, St. Benedict’s, ‘St. Bede’s, 
and St. Mary’s. On the following day ten clerical nov- 
ices pronounced their triennial vows. Five clerics of 
the Archabbey, who had completed their course in theol- 
ogy, were ordained on June 25 and celebrated their 
first Masses on July 2. 

—Rev. Damian Cummins, O. S. B., who went to Rome 
to finish his course in theology at the Benedictine Col- 
lege, where his brother, Very Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
0. S. B., is rector, was ordained recently. Father 
Damian, like his brother, is a member of the Bene- 
dictine community at Conception, Mo. The Cummins 
family is said to have given five of its children to the 
order of St. Benedict. 

—On Sept. 12 the venerable Indian missionary, Rev. 
Jerome Hunt, O. S. B., who has grown white in the ser- 
vice of his beloved Sioux at Fort Totten, N. D., will 
celebrate the golden jubilee of his ordination to the 
priesthood. Departing from his brethren at St. Mein- 
rad, Ind., as a young priest, Father Jerome sought the 
prairies of Dakota Territory that he might bring the 
truths of religion to the roving tribes of red men. 
With indefatigable zeal he has consumed his energies 
and his labors have been blessed. Our best wishes 
and heartiest congratulations go out to the jubilarian. 

—A sad death by drowning occurred at St. Vincent 
Archabbey on July 19 when Rev. Sigismund Szydlowski, 
0. S. B., in company with several other Fathers of the 
community went to the near-by lake to bathe. After 
entering the water, although a swimmer, he sank to 
rise no more. The body was soon recovered, but not 
before life was extinct. Death is ascribed to heart 
failure or to a hemmorhage. 


Correspondence 


Hall, Tyrol, June 1, 1922. 
Rt. Rev. FATHER ABBOT: 

Accept our heartfeit thanks for your kind letter. 
With the deepest feelings of gratitude we acknowledge 
the receipt of your generous alms. We gladly comply 
with your desire of giving some information about 
our new foundation of the Sacred Heart and our pres- 
ent condition. 

The present convent of the Sacred Heart at Hall 
was the last work of the illustrious Archduke, Francis 
Ferdinand and his noble spouse. Both had conceived 
the plan of restoring the ancient foundation with its 
beautiful church, which for nearly 200 years was used 
as a barracks and finally as a hospital, and thereby 
give the good people of Tyrol in this holy place a 
church of atonement to the Sacred Heart of Jesus with 
perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and of 
joining therewith a house in honor of the Sacred 
Heart for retreats. 

The sudden tragic death of our noble protectors and 
benefactors was a severe blow to the new foundation 
which lost in them its sole prop and generous patrons. 
When the war broke out our little community was 
obliged to suspend all work of restoration on the build- 
ings. As we had neither garden nor any other plot 
of ground on which we might raise the necessaries of 
life, there began with the war a long siege of priva- 
tion, hunger, and sickness. A portion of the old 
building, long without doors or windows, gave easy ac- 
cess to wind and rain through its dilapidated roof. In 
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consequence during the last years of the war we lost 
six sisters who were victims of sickness and privations. 
For want of proper shelter and the cold others became 
so infirm and feeble that we had to send them to an 
insane asylum. We ascribe it to the special protec- 
tion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus that our little fami- 
ly, deprived of all other means except our handiwork 
and our trust in Divine Providence, could survive such 
dreadful times. We firmly trust that the prayers of 
our dear departed sisters in heaven and the sacrifices 
and sufferings of the other good sisters may bring 
abundant blessing upon the sorely tried community 
and enable it in the course of time to realize the origi- 
nal plan of its departed protectors, namely, to restore 
the old building and erect therein to the honor of the 
Sacred Heart a house of retreat for all classes of the 
faithful. 

Especially do we rely on the protection and blessing 
of God that the Sacred Heart itself may select gener- 
ous souls who will contribute their mite to enable us 
to make the much-needed repairs on the roof of our 
building to protect it from further ravages of the 
weather. 

By our weak prayers alone, Rt. Rev. Father Abbot, 
can we express our sincere and heartfelt gratitude for 
your generosity and magnanimity. Therefore we will 
remember all your priestly intentions at our hours of 
adoration and commend them to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and Mary. Unceasingly we will entreat our 
Divine Savior to repay our debt by blessing you a 
thousandfold. 

In all reverence and veneration asking your holy 
blessing, I am, in the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary, 

Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 


Agatha Martina of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


A Day in the Life of Madame de Sevigne 
(Continued from page 150) 


to her children except the camp bed and the 
narrow mattress. She never used any other at 
her monastery at Annecy—Madame de Sevigné 
told me all this herself.” 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed Francoise. “But 
tell me, Mam’zelle Marie, does Madame de Se- 
vigné work miracles as her grandmother, Saint 
de Chantal, did?” 

“Not so far,” replied Marie gravely. 
“But someday she may do so—it would not 
surprise me at all to hear that she had. You 
see, Madame is not a Saint yet, though she is 
very anxious to become one. Meantime she is 
so sweet and gracious that it is a pleasure to 
serve her. But how comes it, my good friend, 
that you are so devoted to Saint de Chantal? 
Who gave you that beautiful picture of her?” 

“My aunt, who is portress in the Visitation 
Convent at Blois. My name is Jeanne Fran- 
coise—I am called after that lovely Saint,” re- 
plied the pretty young hostess. 

(Conclusion next month) 


Jesus desired His disciples to watch with 
Him and console Him in His sadness. In the 
Holy Eucharist He would have us watch with 
Him and console Him in His solitude. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Jolly glad September is 
with us again, and who is there amongst us that is 
not glad? Who does not thrill when he hears the joy- 
ous sound of the school bell as its merry peal sounds 
out upon the morning air? Merry girls and boys greet 
each other in jubilant tones. There is a humming and 
buzzing, a whirr and excitement everywhere that makes 
even the old hearts feel young. Enjoy your school 
days, dear young friends, so that in after-life you may 
have a fund of pleasant memories upon which to dwell. 
Get the most that you can out of your school days. 
Study with a will. Master your lessons, especially the 
difficult task, and leave nothing undone. Pray earnest- 
ly and devotedly. Consecrate your young lives to your 
Creator that you may grow in grace and in wisdom 
at the same time. The children who are privileged to 
attend parochial schools do not lack religious instruc- 
tion, but those who attend the public schools seldom 
hear God spoken of. It is you, especially, whom I 
counsel to remember your morning and evening pray- 
ers, and the obligation to attend Mass on Sunday. Of- 
ten during the day let a little prayer pass your lips. 
“Praised and adored be without end! Jesus our love 
in the Most Holy Sacrament.” 
“The golden rod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown; 

The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 
In dusty pods the milk weed 
Its hidden silk has spun.” 


“Count that day lost whose low, descending sun, 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 


“Yesterday is only a dream, and tomorrow is only a 
vision, but every today well-lived makes every yester- 
day a dream of happiness, and every tomorrow a vi- 
sion of hope. Look well, therefore, to this day. Such 
is the salutation of the dawn.” 


Six Little Marks from School 


Here is something for you to cut out and paste in 
your Grammar text book or note book. We do not know 
the author but occasionally the verses appear in print. 
We publish them for the benefit of our readers who 
have a hard time to remember the marks of punctu- 
ation. 

Six little marks from school are we, 
Very important, all agree, 
Filled to the brim with mystery, 

Six little marks from school. 


One little mark is round and small; 
But where it stands the voice must fall, 
At the close of a sentence all 

Place this little mark (.) from school. 
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One little mark, with gown a-trailing, 

Holds up the voice, and, never failing, 

Tells you not long to pause when hailing 
This little mark (,) from school. 


If out of breath you chance to meet 

Two little dots, both round and neat, 

Pause, and these tiny guardsmen greet— 
These little marks (:) from school. 


When shorter pauses are your pleasure, 

One trails his sword—takes half the measure, 

Then speed you on to seek new treasure; 
This little mark (;) from school. 


One little mark, ear-shaped, implies, 
“Keep up the voice—await replies”; 
To gather information tries, 

This little mark (?) from school. 


One little mark, with an exclamation, 

Presents itself to your observation, 

And leaves the voice at an elevation, 
This little mark (!) from school. 


The Honey Extractor 
A ee Oh. 


“Say, Mr. Bee-Man, my dining room is attracting a 
swarm of bees this morning, and although I am fond 
of honey I do not relish the idea of living in a beehive. 
I cannot find where they are entering, and I am equal- 
ly anxious to find a way to show them the door. If 
you can spare me a little of your time, I shall appre 
ciate your kindness, if you will accompany me.” 

“No doubt some hive is getting ready to swarm, and 
those that have entered your dining room are the 
scouts looking for a desirable location.” 

“I feel flattered that they should have chosen my 
humble dwelling as a suitable place to deposit so much 
sweetness, but I prefer to forego the pleasure of their 
society.” 

“They seem to be about this window, but since these 
screens are new there is no chance of entering here. 
Ah, I have it. See this hole where the telephone wire 
came through? It is a small place but large enough 
for a bee. I will close this opening, and we'll see what 
the result will be. I need several more swarms and 
shall not object to capturing this although it is August 
and too late to make honey this year. We can open 
the window and brush these out.” 

“Thanks, I do not care to get stung. The pleasure 
is all yours.” 

“When bees are swarming, they do not sting.” 

“T’ll take your word for it, friend.” : 

“I must go now, but I shall come back after a while 
and see if they do not settle somewhere near.” 

Several hours later, the beekeeper went back to the 
house and found that the bees had swarmed beneath 
the window. There they hung, a black, sticky mass 
looking like so much tar. The air round about was 
full of buzzing bees. 

“Since bees do not sting while swarming, it is an easy 
matter to capture this hive,” said the beekeeper, going 
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jnto the midst of them, with his sleeves rolled up and 
without a bee-bonnet to protect him. Various persons 
gathered about to watch, regarding the beekeeper with 
as much awe as the man who walks into the lion’s cage 
at the circus. He went about his work with perfect 
assurance, however, and with ungloved hands brushed 
the bees off onto a white cloth which lay on the ground 
in front of an empty hive which he had brought for 
the purpose. 

One day in September the beekeeper said to his 
friend, “You remember that swarm of bees which I 
captured at your house last month? Well, I looked in 
the hive today and was greatly surprised to find that it 
was full of honey. Tomorrow, I shall be extracting, 
and if you will come over, I’ll give you a couple of 
quarts of honey.” 

“Say, it smells like a flower garden in here. 
is all this sweetness coming from?” 

“That is the breath of the flowers coming back to 
you from the honey-extractor. Wonderful isn’t it? As 
the honey is thrown out of the combs against the side 
of the extractor, the perfume of the flowers is very 
much in evidence.” 

“This machine is quite interesting. Tell me some- 
thing of its merits.” 

“Every producer of honey needs an extractor. You 
see, by the use of the machine the honey is removed 
from the combs without injuring them, thus they may 
be used again, and the bees can employ all of their 
time in making honey instead of spending a part of 
it in making combs to hold the honey. 

“This extractor is made of heavy gauge galvanized 
steel, but being cylindrical in shape, is not hard to han- 
dle. The framework of the comb pockets is made of 
steel stampings put together; the ends are clinched and 
thoroughly braced with wire. The comb pockets are 
supported by a reel which turns on a pivot in the bot- 
tom of the can and on another at the top where there 
is a crossbar of steel which supports a horizontal 
shaft. 

“The extractor is set in motion by the turning of 
a crank the same as you turn a grindstone or crank 
a Ford car, although it requires less energy than the 
latter. The turning of the crank sets the comb pock- 
ets in motion, and they are whirled about in the ma- 
chine, the honey being thrown out by centrifugal force. 
Since the bottom of the can is convex, the honey runs 
to the outer edge where there is a spigot, which may 
be opened for it to flow off into jars or cans.” 

“Is this extractor satisfactory in every way?” 

“Well, I really have no fault to find except that it 
takes up a lot of space. Whenever I am extracting 
honey, the entire family have “to clear out” and turn 
the kitchen over to me. The machine has to be put 
up on a box or bench, and then fastened down securely 
to the floor to keep it. The cleaning of it is not so 
difficult, if one has plenty of boiling water. However, 
I suppose there must be some defects where there is 
so much virtue. 

“Here is the honey I promised you, and if you should 
have more unwelcome visitors I shall be glad to relieve 
you of them.” 

“What makes this honey so dark? 
black?” 

“This is buckwheat honey and that is the usual col- 
or. The honey from sweet clover, catnip, and bass 
wood is light-colored and as clear as the syrup made 
from white sugar. We had some honey from Spanish 
Needles that was delicious. It was colorless, also. The 
buckwheat honey, and also that from alfalfa, has a 
peculiar flavor, but some prefer it to the other kinds.” 

“Thank you for an interesting afternoon, and like- 
wise for the jar of honey. Good-bye.” 


Where 


It is almost 
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A Simple Rule 


When “ei” and “ie” both spell “e,” how can we tell 
which it shall be? 

Here is a rule you may believe that 
deceive and all such troubles will relieve. 


never will 


A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 
It is not made of many pieces; 

Yet with it all the trouble ceases 
To puzzle daughters, sons and nieces. 


After “c” an “e” apply; 
After other letters “i.” 
Thus a general in a siege, 
Writes a letter to his liege, 


Or an army holds its field, 

And will never deign to yield, 
While a warrior holds a shield, 
Or has strength his arm to wield. 


Two exceptions we must note, 
Which all scholars learn by rote, 
Leisure is the first of these, 
For the second we have seize. 


Be Obliging 
(Contributed) 

(Little Play for School or Home Entertainment) 

Scene 1. School yard. Two boys in conversation. 

Ernest—I would like to sharpen my pencil. Please, 
August, lend me your knife. 

August—Where is yours? 

Ernest—I lost it on the way to school. 

August—My knife is new and I will not lend it. 

Ernest—But, Gus, I will take good care of it and it 
will not be spoiled. 

August—That is all well and good but I will not lend 
my knife to anyone. 

(Exit August.) 

Ernest—It is a long, long lane that has no turning. 

(Exit Ernest.) 

Scene 2. Several boys fishing; Ernest and August 
center of group. Ernest has several fish on a string or 
stick. August jerks line up and discovers fishhook 
missing. He feels in his pockets, looks about him, then 
shakes head. He looks at Ernest and speaks. 

August—You have several hooks, Ernest. 
have one, will you kindly? 

Ernest—Why? 

August—You know a fish swam away with mine. 

Ernest—My hooks are quite new,—just as new as 
your knife and— 

August, interrupting—And therefore you will not 
lend me one. Now I see that I was wrong. Yesterday 
I could have helped you and I did not, and today you 
treat me as I did you. 

Ernest—No, Gus. You shall have one if you prom- 
ise henceforth to be obliging towards others. Here 
take it. Curtain. 


Letter Box’ 


Katherine R. Gilder, 5 Tenney St., Lawrence, 
Mass., requests letters from Alice R. Walsh, Virginia 
Traynor, Polly Daffron, and Ethel Agnes Reynolds. 


Let me 


Lucille Ludorf, 3813 Galena St., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin, has been reading “The Grail” for a year. She is in 


the eighth grade. 


Catherine Sullivan, 37 Mill St., Worcester, Mass., 
wishes correspondents. She is in the 5th grade. 
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Elizabeth Frigault, 33 Amet St., Pawtucket, R. L., 
would like to correspond with some of the girls. She 
goes to Our Lady of Consolation school. 


Harriet Mergled, 517 Linden Ave., Springfield, wishes 
to correspond with other readers of the Corner. She 
is sixteen and is in the second year of High School. 


Helena Sullivan, 31 Pine St., Fair Haven, Vermont, 
wishes to correspond with readers of the Corner. She 
is fourteen and in High School. She says her town 
is very pretty. It contains a beautiful park with a 
fountain in the center. She is near a beautiful Catho- 
lic church. The pastor’s name is Rev. F. Long. 


Margaret Inez Heaps, 19 S. 17 St., Duquesne, Pa., 
writes to ask if she may contribute stories to the Cor- 
ner. We are always glad to have stories submitted for 
our approval. 


Bobby, Girard, Ohio, wrote with a lead pencil. 
bad she did not know the rules. 
pen, Bobby. 


Too 
Come again with a 


Ruth W. Gehrkin, 1356 Constance, New Orleans, La., 
just loves “The Grail” and thinks with other readers 
that “It beats ’em all.” She wishes correspondents. 
She recently took part in a school play called “Pon- 
tia, the daughter of Pilate.” Ethel Reynolds, another 
reader, took the part of the Empress Aggripina, and 
Ruth was St. Petnanilla. In another play, Ruth took 
the part of the Blessed Mother. 


John Farrell, 3410 Fulton St., Chicago, IIl., is eleven 
years old and is in the sixth grade. He attends St. 
on school. He wishes somebody would write 
to him. 


Frances Oster, Borden, Ind., is acquainted with Wil- 
_— Kiefer of the Corner and enters High School this 
Fall. 


Leona Heck, 856 SCH Ave., (no town given) wishes 
to get acquainted with some of the girls. If she will 
send her complete address she may possibly become 
acquainted more rapidly. She sent this verse: 

Once a month, at least, for pardon, 
Of my sins though great or small, 
I will seek that in confession, 
Thy dear blood may cleanse them all. 
Then unto the Holy Table 
Where Thou givest Thy flesh and blood, 
I will go, with fervor striving 
Preparation may be good. 

How many teeth has a horse? A mouthful. 

Veronica Crawford, 4711 Lytle St., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Hazelwood Sta., wrote in lead pencil and on both sides 
of the paper, thereby breaking two rules. 


Alice Marion Barton, East Ave., Brighton, Roches- 


ter, is 11 years old and in the 6th grade. She has 
attended school in Albany, Canada, and Rochester. 

Lady Tom, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, graduated from 
St. Ann’s school in June. She wrote a short composi- 
tion on the Grail, which we shall publish: 


Frances McDonough, Pleasant Plains, N. J., attends 
a country school which has a Victrola with exercise 
records which dictate to the children what to do. The 
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records cost five dollars. Every Sunday she goes ty 
church and the candy stores. 


Evelyn Wilson, 605 Goyeau St., Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, was one of seven in her grade to pass with 
honors. She received First Class Honors, and was per 
mitted to leave school a week before the others. She 
wishes to correspond with other readers. 


Harriette Haddod, 77 School St., Rutherford, Vt, 
writes to a number of readers. Rutland has 17,0 
inhabitants. It is situated on the level in Otter Cree 
Valley. Its streets are wide, well paved and brilliantly 
lighted. It has three Catholic churches, one school, 
and an academy. She wishes Gypsie Sue, Cherry 
Brown, and Peggy Playfair would write to her. Sh 
will write under the pen name, Patty Fairfield. 


Eleanor Kane, 336 Winona St., St. Paul, Minn., is 
thirteen years old, in the 7th grade at St. Matthew; 
school, and wishes correspondents. 


Ruth Minahan, 225 Franklin Ave., Oshkosh, Wis, 
sends a poem which we cannot publish for lack of space 


T. C. M., New Orleans, La., finds “The Grail” in 
teresting. She sends an original story which is rather 
too long for us to publish in the Corner. 


Barbara Silverbell, New York City, has read “The 
Grail” for two years and has enjoyed every copy. She 
attends the Cathedral school and is in the third year 
High School. She describes the course of study and 
says she looked up the life of St. Nicholas of Flue, men- 
tioned in a recent issue of “The Grail.” 


Margaret Rice, Pelican Lake, Wis., broke the rules 
by writing with pencil. 


Rosella Graf, 920 East 8th St., Jeffersonville, Ind, 
finds “The Grail” a magazine of which the country can 
be proud. She sends a poem which will appear in the 
Corner soon. It was given her by a nun who is 4 
missionary in China. She wishes correspondents 
through the Corner. 


Sunshine, 4301 Fairmount Ave., W. Philadelphia, is 
sixteen. She wishes correspondents. 


Florence Schmidt, St. Louis, Mo., is fourtéen and a 
graduate of St. Margaret’s school. She wishes to be 
come acauainted with other readers. She sends a com- 
position on the picture called “The Aurora,” which we 
will publish. 


Catherine Burns, 98-102 St., Corona, L. I., N. Y, 
wrote a very nice letter, but broke the rules by writ 
ing on both sides of the paper. 

Marie Muth, Evansville, Ind., wishes to contribute 
to the cause of the suffering Austrians about whom 
Sr. Silveria of Vienna recently wrote. She may send 
her donation to St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Phyllis Murphy, 2502-15 Street, 
wrote on both sides of the paper. 


Detroit, Mich. 
A broken rule. 


Agnes Murphy, 964 Broad St., Hartford, Conn, 
writes her second letter to the Corner. She says that 
Hartford is noted for its large manufacture of type 
writers, and three important colleges, Mt. St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Thomas Seminary, and Trinity College. 
The city has many parks and public buildings. She 
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September, 1922 


sends this joke: “Ma, can’t I give the baby a bite of 
apple?” “No. Baby has no teeth.” “Can’t I give him 
yours, Ma? They are on the dresser.” 


David, 20 Lang St., Rochester, N. Y., thinks the map 
makers erred in giving Rochester only a small dot on 
the map, for if the dot was proportional to the indus- 
tries, it would take up most of the allotted space. He 
mentions that Rochester is the home of the Kodak, and 
that it can beat Buffalo at baseball. He is 16, and a 
senior at Aquinas Institute. He wishes correspondents. 


Ruby Manners, 7298 Jeffersonville, Ind., writes in 
pencil. Sorry, but it is against the rules. 


And right here, the next letter we pick up, is also 
one from Ruby Manners. It is written in ink and de- 
scribes her city very nicely, but she wrote on both 
sides of the paper. Now, Ruby, please remember this. 
Write in ink and only on one side of the paper. Come 
again, but observe the rules. 


Wm. D. Burghardt, 1926 Bienville St., New Orleans, 
La., says he lives in the metropolis of the South. It 
is also called the Crescent City from the curve the 
Mississippi River forms at that place. He says New 
Orleans is the second city of its size in the world. 
It boasts of the largest sugar refineries in the country, 
the American sugar refinery, which is on the Missis- 
sippi River near the Janchke Dry Docks, where an 
enormous fire reeently took place. He states that New 
Orleans has many historic buildings, one of which is 
the Old Absinthe House, founded in 1752, established 
in 1826, and situated in the French quarters. He says, 
“When Jean Lafitle, the old pirate, whom I am sure you 
have heard of, cruised the Gulf flying the Jolly Roger, 
he made the old Absinthe House headquarters for him- 
self and his favorite henchman. Old Jean is now gone, 
and with him, his retinue of swash-bucklers, but the 
old Absinthe House still remains, and those who visit 
it will see why it was the favorite place for men of old. 
For ninety years this old hostelry had been a mecca 
for epicures, and a rendezvous for those who enjoyed 
the good things of life. It is still a popular restaurant, 
renowned for its good cooking, and is conducted by 
two Frenchmen.” 

This letter is well-written and very interesting. We 
hope William will write again, and tell us more of this 
famous old city. 

Wally, 745 W. 54 Place, Chicago. Begins his letter 
in the Latin language, and says he has Latin on the 
brain. He wishes to hear from Cornerites who are in- 
terested in radio, chemistry, or civil engineering. He 
has a radio set and a chemical set. He has high edu- 
cational ambitions, which we hope he may realize. 


Ten Little Pumpkins 


Ten little pumpkins growing on a vine; 
Through the fence the red cow went, 
And then there were nine. 


Nine little pumpkins growing near the gate; 
Over one the Ford car ran, 
Then there were eight. 


Eight little pumpkins looking up to heaven; 
For a football one was used, 
Then there were seven. 


Seven little pumpkins in a dreadful fix; 
One tired of living, 
Then there were six. 
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Six little pumpkins bound to thrive; 
One was eaten by a pig, 
Then there were five. 


Five little pumpkins I see from the door; 
One rolled down the hill, 
Then there were four. 


Four little pumpkins are all that I can see; 
Sonny made a lantern, 
Then there were three. 


Three little pumpkins left for me and you; 
Sister wants a lantern, 
Then there are two. 


Two yellow pumpkins lying in the sun; 
Auntie Dora took one home, 
Then there was one. 


One big pumpkin, the story now is done; 
Grandma made a jolly pie, 
Then there was none. 


“Exchange” Smiles 


A kindergarten teacher, after explaining to her much 
interested class that birds have feathers, bears have 
furs, sheep have wool, etc., asked the question: “Now, 
who can tell me what oysters have?” 

A bright little boy, eager to recite, answered, “Crack- 


ers.” 


Teacher—Did Columbus know that he had discovered 
a new continent? 

Class—No; he thought it was India. 

Teacher—Correct. Why did he think he had found 
India? 

Bright Boy—I s’pose it was ’cause the inhabitants 
were Indians. 


“I suppose your baby sister cries some?” asked one 
of the neighbors. 

“Cries!” said Mary; “why, she just seems to look 
on the dark side of things all the time.” 

Little 5-year-old Hazel one day discovered a neigh- 
bor’s chickens scratching in the back yard, and calling 
to her mother, said: “Oh, mamma, Mrs. Smith’s chick- 
ens are wiping their feet on our grass!” 


Teacher—Who can tell me what.a cow’s skin is used 
for? 

Sammy—I kin, teacher! It’s used to keep the cow’s 
meat in. 

“Pa,” said Willie, looking up from his picture book, 
“is a zebra a white animal with dark stripes or a dark 
animal with white stripes?” 


The district inspector was visiting the school, and as 
this was an important event the pupils had been in- 
structed to memerize a verse or two to recite for the 
entertainment ui the visitor. 

During the delivery of his verse one small boy was 
especially noticeable for the action with which he ac- 
companied his lines, so noticeable that the teacher com- 
plimented him upon the ease with which he spoke and 
the practice which he must have devoted to the piece. 

“It was fine, Johnnie,” she exclaimed in closing, “and 
shows a large amount of rehearsal. But how did you 
learn the gestures?” 

“ *Tain’t gestures,” replied the young genius with a 
twist, “it’s the hives.” 
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Johnny startled his mother by asking suddenly: 
“Mamma, is there hair oil in this bottle?” 

“Mercy, no, dear!” she exclaimed. “That’s glue.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny. Then, after a short silence: 
“Perhaps that’s why I can’t get my hat off.” 

Frances, aged 4, was visiting Mrs. Blake, a next- 
door neighbor. 

Mrs. Blake brought out a beautiful doll and told 
Frances she had had the doll since she was a little girl. 

Frances held the doll tight in her arms and said, 
“Well, don’t you think you have had it long enough?” 


A boy’s composition: “Tobacco was invented by Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and when the people first saw him smoking 
they thought it was a steamboat or locomotive, and as 
they never heard of those things they were greatly 
frightened.” 


Drops of Wisdom from the Class Room 
(Contributed) 


Literature: Shakespeare was a holy man and he 
taught the people of Christ; he was good, known by 
nearly men an they put him in prison for his teaching 
and he had to drink poison which he was willing to do. 


Grammar: The personal pronouns are I, you, them. 

Teacher—“Compare little.” 

Pupil—“Positive: little; comparative: small; super- 
lative: tiny. 


Quotation from your favorite author: 
“The boast hearldry, The pump of pouer, 
All that beauty, all that wealth air gave 
Awaits alike that inventable hour, 
The glory of pathes lead but to the grave.” 


Quotations from Gettysburg Address: 


“The judgements of the Lord are and righteous al- 
together.” 


“Woe to the world because of offenses come; but 
woe to the man by whom the offense cometh.” 


Bryant was an American author. He was born in 
London, England. 


Gossip 


First somebody told it, 

Then the room wouldn’t hold it, 
So the busy tongues rolled it, 
Till they got it outside, 

Then the crowd came across it, 
And never once lost it, 

But tossed it and tossed it, 
Till it grew long and wide, 
From a very small lie, sir, 

It grew ueep and high, sir, 

Till it reached to the top of the sky, sir, 
And frightened the moon, 

For she hid her sweet face, sir, 
In a veil of cloud lace, sir, 

At the terrible disgrace, sir, 
That happened at noon. 





Abbey and Seminary 


—Frances, Joseph, and Albert Benkert, nephews of 
Father Boniface and Brother Innocent, came from 
Louisville on July 17 to spend a few weeks of their 
vacation at St. Meinrad. ia 
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—George Ruxer, for many years blacksmith at the. 
Abbey, died suddenly on July 19 at Jasper, whither he 
had gone to consult a physician. 

—Very Rev. Eugene Spiess, O. S. B., Vicar-Genera] 
pro tem. of Corpus Christi, arrived at the Abbey on 
July 22 for a short visit with his brethren. On the 
following day he celebrated in our midst the twenty. 
fifth anniversary of his ordination. 

—The month of July brought great sorrow and sad- 
ness upon two families that have sons who are priests 
in our community. Father Lambert’s mother, Mrs, 
Frank Enslinger, peacefully breathed her last on the 
28th at New Albany. Mrs. John Hoffman, of Vin- 
cennes, the mother of Father Meinrad, died two days 
later. Each of the priests celebrated the requiem at the 
funeral of his mother. Moreover, at the funeral of Mrs, 
Hoffman six sons acted as pallbearers. We extend a 
hand of heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved and bespeak 
for them the prayers of our readers. 

—Rev. Edward Burgert, O. S. B., Ph. D., novice mas- 
ter and professor at Subiaco, Ark., was a welcome visi- 
tor towards the end of July. 

—On the 26th of July F. Benedict went to Cleveland, 
O., to represent THE GRAIL at the convention of the 
Catholic Press Association which was held on the 28th 
and 29th. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thuis came down from Vin- 
cennes on Aug. 6th to see their sons Fathers Colum- 
ban, Stephen, and Fr. John. 

—Rev. Bernard Kunkel, class of ’21, assistant at 
Breese, Ill., accompanied by his sister Clara, came on 
August 8 for a visit with their brother Fr. Gregory. 
On the 11th all three attended the profession of their 
sister, Sister Meinrada, who is a member of the Bene 
dictine community at Ferdinand. 

—Among other alumni who visited their Alma Mater 
during August were Rev. Raymond Mellen of Vin- 
cennes, Rev. Wm. Seibertz, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, New Albany, Rev. James R. Kennedy, 0. P., 
of Springfield, Ky., Rev. Jerome Pfau of Indianapolis. 

—Master Carl Walker, of Loogootee, and James 
Payne, of Cleveland, O., spent some time here with 
relatives in the community. 

—The small altar of the Holy Family in the Abbey 
Church has been replaced by new wooden altar. An 
artistic group of the Holy Family, carved in wood, 
stands in the center just above the mensa or table. Be 
low the mensa in front is a design with J. M. J. 
worked in. On either side of this, standing out in 
bold relief, is a large gilded jubilee medal of St. Bene- 
dict. 

—vVery Rev. Celestine Sander, O. S. B., pastor of 
the local parish, was presented a Ford roadster by his 
parishioners that he might the more easily visit the 
sick who live at a distance and bring them the conso- 
lation of religion. 

—Rev. Paul Barrett, College ’07-’09, is assistant at 
the Cathedral, Louisville; Rev. Lawrence Durbin, class 
of ’22, assistant at St. Cecilia’s, Louisville; Rev. Ed- 
ward Russell, class of ’22, assistant at Holy Cross, 
Louisville; Rev. Francis Cotton, Cellege ’10-’15, assist- 
ant at Paducah; Rev. Robert Jenne, class of ’01, pas- 
tor at Curdsville, Ky.; Rev. James Higdon, class of ’21, 
pastor at Axtel, Ky. 

—Because of ill health, Rev. Peter Goelzhauser, class 
of ’99, has been transferred from Trenton to Enfield, 
in the Belleville diocese; Rev. Louis Tuger, Seminary 
15-17, has been made assistant at Mt. Carmel in the 
same diocese. 

—Rev. Thos. Kinsella, class of ’84, chaplain at the 
Ursuline Sisters Academy, Paoli, Kans., has been made 
a domestic prelate through the recommendation of 
Bishop Ward, who was a classmate of the new prelate. 
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ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY 


[In the 65th Year | St. Meinrad, Indiana 1857 - 1922| 


S C O P E—tThe scope of St. Meinrad Seminary is to prepare candidates for Holy 
Orders. Only those students, therefore, are admitted to this Institution who desire 
to study for the Holy Priesthood. 
LOCA TIO N—The Seminary is situated in a healthy, retired, and delight- 
ful spot of Southern Indiana, 15 miles north of the Ohio river. Away from the 
distractions, discomforts, temptations, and other drawbacks of city life, the very 
location offers the fullest advantage for the acquirement of piety and knowledge 
—the indispensable requisites for the Holy Priesthood. 
F A CULT Y—tThe Institution is conducted by the Fathers of the Benedictine 
Order, who for the past 65 years have specialized in the work of training young 
men for the reception of Holy Orders. Each member of the faculty is a Priest, 
who devotes his undivided time and attention to the classes and branches assigned 
to him. 
STUDENTS OF THE ORD E R—Students who desire to become Priests 
of the Benedictine Order, and who cannot pay their way through the Seminary, 
will receive their board, bed, and tuition free. 

For catalogue or further information, address the President, 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Order your Catholic Art Calendars for 1923 Now 


You may think that it is too early even to 
think of purchasing an article that you are not 
going to use until next January. It may interest 
you, therefore, to learn that the designers and 
printers have been working on this calendar since 
January 1922 and have spared no efforts to make 
it excel all calendars > former years. The wise 


The Catholic Art Calendar sells for 40¢ each, 
which, when you stop to consider that it contains 
thirteen large pictures, which could not possibly 
be purchased for less than 10¢ each, is very 
reasonable, not taking into consideration the 82 


buyer looks ahead and is never disappointed. 
Our calendars will be ready for shipment about 
October ist. Each calendar will come to you in 
a strong cardboard tube which can easily be 
tucked away in a dresser drawer. Order now, 
have the calendar on hand when you want it 
most, and you will not be disappointed. 


SPECIAL PRICE UNTIL OCTOBER 1, 1922 


smaller pictures. On all calendars ordered be- 
fore October 1, 1922 we are making a special 
price of 30¢ each, 4 for $1.00 postage prepaid. 
After that date the regular price of 40¢ each 
3 for $1.00 will positively prevail. 


ART CALENDARS MAKE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A more fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to 
give on the day on which Christ was born could 
not be found. It contains excerpts and messages 
from Him whom all Catholics love and respect. 
What other gift could be purchased that would 
be more appropriate to give on His birthday? 
From what we learn this calendar has prevented, 
to a great extent, the missing of Mass 


days of obligation, and on lesser feasts, and has 

n responsible for the avoidance of eating meat 
on days of abstinence, and the conversion of not - 
a few to the real Faith. 

ORDER NOW, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE SPECIAL PRICE, GET THE BEAUTI- 
FUL CHRISTMAS CARD FREE WITH EACH 
CALENDAR, DO NOT BE DISAPPOINTED. 





Before October 1, 1921 
30c Each 
4 for $1.00 


After October 1, 1922 
40c Each 
3 for $1.00 





which please send me 





THE ABBEY PRESS, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Enclosed find $- 


calendars, 


reproduced in four color offset lithography, containing 14 
pages, size 9x17 inches. 
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